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FOREWORD 


Story-telling has been popular all through the ages. 
There are stories and myths peculiar to almost every 
country in the world. Even to-day in China there are 
professional story-tellers who recount tales such as that 
of the Prodigal Son to thrilled audiences. 

The Popular Short Story of To-day, however, has 
only recently come into its own. Edgar Allan Poe really 
started the vogue which has continued, until now the 
Supply and demand for this type of literature is enormous. 
Thousands of short stories are written yearly. Many of 
these are rejected by the publishers ; many which are print- 
ed are of very poor quality and some are really good. 

In the rush and hurry of modem life there is no 
place for the long and tedious novel of the eighteenth 
century. Who, nowadays, would have the patience to 
wade through volumes and volumes of Fielding's or 
Richiirdson’s works? The cinema, top, is responsible 
to some extent for this love of condensed literature. 
Vanity Fair, by Tliackeray, for instance, which normally 
would take many hours to read, can be seen on the films, 
under the title of Becky Sharp, in less than two hours. 

Wliat are the essentials of a good short story, and 
in what way does it differ from a novel? A novel need 
not necessarily have much of a plot; it can be a com- 
plete life of a person or persons; it may be furnished 
with a sub-plot. A short story has no such license. It 
must have unity of impression. It must have some plot 
which develops to a crisis or situation, otherwise it is 
simply a sketch or anecdote and not a story at all. One 
emotion or emotions caused through some single situation, 
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one character or one happening should predominate in the 
short story. There should be no sub-plot. There should 
be no redundancy or padding, nothing should be inserted 
that is not concise and to the point. The readers’ interest 
should not flag from the begirming to the end. 

A good short story should be really short. Some of 
the best short stories of the world are told in a few words, 
e.g.. The Prodigal Son. 

A short story should be consistent. It should be in 
the same style from beginning to end or the atmosphere 
of the narrative will be entirely lost. 

It is impossible in one small volume to give ex- 
amples from all the Masters of the Short Story, but the 
aim in this book has been to offer a good variety so that 
the student may have many different styles and subjects 
presented to him, and may thus be furnished with a fair 
idea of the extent and limits of this type of literature. 
There is tragedy and a moral in The Black Godmother 1^ 
John Galsworthy; there are stories wherein the characters 
are the chief interest, for example. Something Childish 
but very Natural, by Katherine Mansfield; then there are 
imaginative tales, as In the Abyss by H. G. Wells, and so 
on. 

Other works by the authors represented in this volume 
have been suggested for extra reading at the end of the 
exercises. The student would do well to read some, 
at least, of ‘these if he has the time and opportunity, as 
it would help him more fully to understand the style and 
general characteristics of each of the authors. 


M. M. B. 
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THE MAYPOLE OF MERRY MOUNT 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804 — '1864) was a great American 
writer of both long and short stories. 

The following story has for its theme the conflict between 
the Puritans and their pagan, epicurean neighbours. 

Puritan exiles from England had colonised New England, and 
the Puritan spirit in that country was very strong in Hawthorne’s 
time, and even to-day it is felt. Hawthorne is known as a Puri- 
tan writer, although as will be seen in the Maypole of Merry 
Mount, he is broadminded enough to see the other side of the 
picture as well. 

Bright were the days at Merry Mount, when the 
Maypole was the banner-staflF of that gay colony! They 
who reared it, should their banner be triumphant, were 
to pour sunshine over New England’s rugged hills, 
and scatter flower-seeds throughout tlie soil. Jollity 
and gloom were contending for an empire. Midsummer 
eve had come, bringing deep verdure to the forest, and 
roses in her lap, of a more vivid hue than the tender 
buds of Spring. But May, cir her mirthful spirit, dwelt 
all the year round at Merry Mount, sporting with the 
Summer months, and revelling with Autumn, and bask- 
ing in the glow of Winter’s fireside. Through a world 
of toil and care she flitted with ai dreamlike smile, and 
came hither to find a home among the lightsome hearts 
of Merry Mount. 

Never had the Maypole been so gaily decked as 
at sunset on Midsummer eve. This venerated emblem 
was a pine-tree, which had preserved the slender grace 
of youth, while it equalled the loftiest height of the old 
wood monarchs. From its top streamed a silken banner, 
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coloured liJce the rainbow. Down nearly to the ground 
the pole was dressed with birchen boughs, and others 
of the liveliest green, and some with silvery leaves, fasten- 
ed by ribands that fluttered in fantastic knots of twenty 
different colours, but no sad ones. (larden flowers, 
and blossoms of the wilderness, laughed gladly forth 
amid the verdure so fresh and dewy, that they must 
have grown by magic on that happy pine-tree. Where 
this green and flowery splendour terminated, the shaft 
of the Hlaypole was stained with the seven brilliant 
hues of the Iianner at its top. On the lowest green 
bough hung an abundant wreath of roses, some that' had 
been gathered in the sunniest spots of the forest, and 
others, of still richer blush, which the colonists had 
reared from English seed. O people of the Golden Age, 
the chief of your husbandry was to raise flowers! 

But what was the wild throng that stood hand in 
hand about the Maypole? It could not be, that the fauns 
and nymphs, when driven from their classic groves and 
homes of ancient fable, had sought refuge, as all the per- 
secuted did, in the fresh woods of the West. These 
were Gothic monsters, though perhaps of Grecian ancestry. 
On the shoulders of a comely youth, uprose the head and 
branching antlers of a stag; a second, human in all other 
points, had the grim visage of a wolf ; a third, still 
with the trunk and limbs of a mortal man, showed the 
beard and horns of a venerable he-goat. There was 
the likeness of a bear erect, brute in all but his hind legs, 
which were adorned with pink silk stockings. And here 
again, almost as wondrous, stood a real bear of the 
dark forest, lending each of his forepaws to the grasp 
of a human hand, and as ready for the dance as any in 
that circle. *His inferior nature rose halfway to meet 
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his companions as they stooped. Other faces wore the 
similitude of man or woman, but distorted or extravagant, 
with red noses pendulous before their mouths, which 
seemed of awful depth, and stretched from ear to ear in 
an eternal fit of laughter. Here might be seen the Sal- 
vage Man, well known in herahlry, hairy as a baboon, 
and girdled with green leaves. By his side, a nobler 
figure, but still a counterfeit, appeared an Indian hunter, 
with feathery crest and wampum belt. Many of this 
strange company wore fools-caps, and had little bells 
appended to their garments, tinkling with a silvery sound, 
responsive to the inaudible music of their gleesome 
spirits. Some youths and maidens were of soberer garb, 
yet well maintained their jdaces in the irregular throng, 
by tlTe expression of wild revelry upon their features. 
Such were the colonists of Merry Mount, as they stood 
in the broad smile of sunset, round their venerated 
Maypole. 

Had a wanderer, bewildered in the melancholy 
forest, heard their mirth, and stolen a half-affrighted 
glance, he might have fanciecl them the crew of Comus, 
some already transformed to brutes, some midway 
between man and beast, and the others rioting in the 
flow of tipsy jollity that foreran the change. But a 
Ixind of Puritans, who watched the scene, invisible them- 
selves, compared the masques to those devils and ruined 
souls with whom their superstition peopled the black 
wilderness. 

Witliin the ring of monsters, appeared the two airiest 
forms that had ever trodden on any more solid footing 
than a purple and golden cloud. One was a youth in 
glistening apparel, with a scarf of the rainbow pattern 
crosswise on his breast. His right hand held a gilded 
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Staff, the ensign of high dignity among the revellers, 
and his left grasped the slender fingers of a fair maiden, 
npt less gaily decorated than himself. Bright roses 
glowed in contrast with the dark and glossy curls of 
each, and were scattered round their feet, or had sprung 
up spontaneously there. Behind this lightsome couple, 
so dose to the Maypole that its boughs shaded his 
jovial face, stood the figure of an English priest, 
canonically dressed, yet decked with flowers, in heathen 
fashion, and wearing a chaplet of the native vine leaves. 
By the riot of his rolling eye, and the pagan decorations 
of his holy garb, he seemed the wildest monster there, 
and the very Comus of the crew. 

‘Votaries of the Maypole,’ cried the flower-decked 
priest, ‘merrily, all day long, have the woods echoed 
to your mirth.' But be this your merriest hour, my 
heart.s! Lo, here stand the Lord and Lady of the May, 
whom I, a clerk of Oxford, and high priest of Merry 
Mount, am presently to join in holy matrimony. Up 
with your nimble spirits, ye morris-dancers, green men, 
and glee-maidens, bears and wolves, and horned gentle- 
men ! Come ; a chorus now, rich with the old mirth 
of Merry England, and the wilder glee of this fresh 
forest: and then a dance, to show the youthful pair what 
life is made of, and how airily they should go through 
it! All ye that love the Maypole, lend your voices to 
the nuptial song of the Lord and Lady of the May!’ 

This wedlock was more serious than most affairs of 
Merry Mount, where jest and delusion, trick and fantasy, 
kept up a continual carnival. The Lord and Lady of 
the May, though their titles must be laid down at sunset, 
were really and truly to be partners for the dance of life, 
beginning the measure that same bright eve. The 
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wreath of roses, that hung from the lowest green bough 
of the Maypole, had been twined for them, and would 
be thrown over both their heads, in symbol of their 
flowery union. When the priest had spoken, therefore, 
a riotous uproar burst from the rout of monstrous 
figures. 

‘Begin you the stave, reverend Sir.’ cried they all; 
‘and never did the woods ring to such a merry peal 
as we of the Maypole shall send up!’ 

Immediately a prelude of pipe, cithern, and viol, 
touched with practised minstrelsy, began to play from 
a neighbouring thicket, in such a mirthful cadence, 
that the boughs of the Maypole quivered to the sound. 
But the May Lord, he of the gilded staff, chancing to 
look into his Lady’s eyes, was wonder-struck at the 
aJmost pensive glance that met his own. 

‘Edith, sweet Lady of the May,’ whispered he, re- 
proachfully, “is yon wreath of roses a garland to hang 
above our graves, that you look so sad? Oh, Edith, 
this is our golden time! Tarnish it not by any pensive 
shadow of the mind; for it may be, that nothing of 
futurity will be brighter than the mere remembrance of 
what is now passing.’ 

‘That was the very thought that saddened me! How 
came it in your mind too?’ said Edith, in a still lower 
tone than he; for it was high treason to be sad at Merry 
Mount. ‘Therefore do I sigh amid this festive music. 
And besides, dear Edgar, I struggle as with a dream, 
and fancy that these shapes of our jovial friends are 
visionary, and their mirth imreal, and that we are no 
true Lord and Lady of the May. What is the mystery 
in my heart?’ 

Just then, as if a spell had loosened them, down 
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came a shower of withering rose leaves from the May- 
pole. Alas for the young lovers! No sooner had their 
hearts glowed with real passion, than they were sensible 
of something vague and unsubstantial in their former 
pleasures, and felt a dreary presentiment of inevitable 
change. From the moment that they truly loved, they 
had subjected themselves to earth’s doom of care and 
sorrow, and troubled joy, and had no more a home at 
Merry Mount. That was Edith’s mystery. Now leave 
we the priest to marry them, and the masquers to sport 
round the Ma)rpole, tilt the last sunbeam be withdrawn 
from its summit, and the shadows of the forest mingle 
gloomily in the dance. Meanwhile, we may discover 
who these gay people were. 

Two hundred years ago, and more, the old world 
and its inhabitants became mutually weary of each other. 
Men voyaged by thousands to the West; some to barter 
glass beads, and such-like jewels, for the furs of the 
Indian hunter; some to conquer virgin empires; and one 
stern band to pray. But none of these motives had much 
weight with the colonists of Merry Mount. Their lead- 
ers were men who had sported so long with life, that 
when Thought and Wisdom came, even these unwelcome 
guests were led astray by the crowd of vanities which they 
should have put to flight. Erring Thought and perverted 
Wisdom were made to put on masques, and play the 
fool. The men of whom we speak, after losing the heart’s 
fresh gaiety, imagined a wild philosophy of pleasure, and 
came hither to act out their latest day-dream. They gather- 
ed followers from all that giddy tribe, whose whole life 
is like the festal days of soberer men. In their train 
were minstrels, not unknown in London streets; wandei- 
ing players, whose theatres had been the halls of noble- 
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men ; mummers, rope-dancers, and mountebanks, when 
would long be missed at wakes, church ales, arid fairs;- 
in a word, mirth-makers of every sort, such as abounded' 
in that age, but now begain to be discountenanced by the'- 
rapid growth of Puritanism. Light had their footsteps! 
been on land, and as lightly they came across the sea.: 
Many had been maddened by their previous troulrles into' 
a gay despair; others were as madly gay in the flush of- 
youth, like the May Lord and his Lady; but whatever 
might be the quality of their mirth, old and young were 
gay at Merry Mount. The young deemed themselves-- 
happy. The elder .spirits, if they knew that mirth was' 
but the counterfeit of happiness, yet followed the false* 
shadow wilfully, because at least her garments glittered' 
brightest. Sworn triflers of a lifetime, they would n6t'. 
venture among the sober truths of life, not even to be'- 
truly blest. ’ ’ 

All the hereditary pastimes of Old England were' 
transplanted hither. The King of Christmas was duly 
crowned, and the Lord of Misrule bore potent sway. On 
the eve of Saint John, they felled whole acres of the 
forest to make bonfires, and danced by the blaze all night; 
crowned with garlands and throwing flowers into 
flame. At harvest-time, though their crop was of the 
smallest, they made an image with the sheaves of Indian^ 
corn, and wreathed it with autumnal garlands, and bore 
it home triumphantly. But what chiefly characterized the 
colonists of Merry Mount, -was their veneration for the 
Maypole It has made their true history a poet’s tale. 
Spring dedked the hallowed embl(^ with young blossoms 
and fresh green boi^hs; Suinmer brought jT'oms of the 
deepest blush, and the perfected fipHage oi .the forest;; 
Autumn enriched it with; that; red and ydlo^ jgbrgeousnes^,^. 
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which converts each wildwood leaf into a painted flower; 
and Winter silvered it with sleet, and hung it round with 
icicles, till it flashed in the cold sunshine, itself a frozen 
sunbeam. Thus each alternate season did homage to 
the Maypole, and paid it a tribute of its own richest 
splendour. Its votaries danced round it, once, at least, 
in every month; sometimes they called it their religion, or 
their altar; but always, it was the banner-staff of Merry 
Mount. 

Unfortunately, there were men in the new world, of 
a sterner faith than these Maypole worshippers. Not 
far from Merry Mount was a settlement of Puritans, 
most dismal wretches, who said their prayers before day- 
light, and then wrought in the forest or the corn-field, 
till evening made it prayer-time again. Their weapons 
were always at hand to shoot down the straggling savage. 
When they met in conclave, it was never to keep up the 
old English mirth, but to hear sermons three hours long, 
■or to proclaim bounties on tlie heads of wolves and the 
scalps of Indians. Their festivals were fast-days, and 
their chief pastime the singing of psalms. Woe to the 
youth or maiden who did but dream of a dance! The 
selectman nodded to the constable; and there sat the light- 
heeled reprobate in the stocks; or if he danced, it was 
round the whipping-post, which might be termed the 
Puritan Maypole. 

A party of these grim Puritans, toiling through the 
difficult woods, each with a horseload of iron armour 
to burden his footsteps, would sometimes draw near the 
sunny precincts of Merry Mount. There were the silken 
colonists, sporting round their Maypole; perhaps teach- 
ing a bear to dance, or striving to communicate their 
mirth to the grave Indiasi; or masquerading in the skins 
of deer and wolves, which they had hunted for that es- 
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pecial purpose. Often, the whole colony were playing at 
blindman’s buff, magistrates and all with their eyes band- 
aged, except a single scape-goat, whom the blinded sinned, 
pursued by the tinkling of the bells at his garments. Once; 
it is said, they were seen following a flower-decked corpse,* 
with merriment and festive music, to his grave. But 
did the dead man laugh? In their quietest times, they 
sang ballads and told tales, for the edification of their 
pious visitors; or perplexed them with juggling tricks; 
or grinned at them through horse-collars; and when sport 
itself grew wearisome, they made game of their own 
stupidity, and began a yawning match. At the very least 
of these enormities, the men of iron shook their heads 
and frowned so darkly,, that the revellers looked up, im- 
aginit^ that a momentary cloud had overcast the sun- 
shine, which was to be perpetual there. On the otlier 
hand, the Puritans affirmed, that, when a psalm was peal- 
ing from their place of worship, the echo which the forest 
sent them back seemed often like the chorus of a jolly 
catch, closing with a roar of laughter. Who but the fiend, 
and his bond-slaves, the crew of Merry Mount, had thus 
disturbed them? In due time, a feud arose, stern and 
bitter on one side, and as serious on the other as anything 
could be among such light spirits as had sworn allegiance 
to the Maypole. The future complexion of New England 
was involved in this important quarrel. Should the 
grizzly saints establish their jurisdiction over the gay 
sinners, then would their spirits darken all the clime, and 
make it a land of clouded visages, of liard toil, of sermon 
and psalm for ever. But should the banner-staff of 
Merry Mount be fortunate, sunshine would break upon 
the hills, and flowers would beautify the forest, and late 
posterity do homage to the Maypole. 

After these authentic passages from history, we re- 
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turn to the nuptials of the Lord and Lady of the May. 
Alas ! we have delayed too long, and must darken our 
tale, too suddenly. As we glance again at the Maypole, 
a solitary sunbeam is fading from the summit, and leaves 
only a faint, golden tinge, blended with the. hues of the 
rainbow banner. Even that dim light is now withdrawn-; 
relinquishing the whole domain of Merry Mount -tti thd 
evening gloom, which has rushed so instantaneously* fidih 
the black surrounding woods. But some of these black 
shadows have rushed forth in human shape. ' ■ i ' ' 

Yes, with the setting sun, the last day of mirth 'had 
passed from Merry Mount. The ring of gay masquers 
was disordered and broken; the stag lowered his antlers 
in dismay; the wolf grew weaker than a lamb; the bells 
of the morris-dancers tinkled with tremulous affright. 
The Puritans had played a characteristic part in the May- 
pole mummeries. Their darksome figures were inter- 
mixed with the wild shapes of their foes, and made the 
scene a picture of the moment, when waking thoughts 
start up amid the scattered fantasies of a dream. The 
leader of the hostile party stood in the centre of the circle, 
while the rout of monsters cowered around him, like evil 
spirits in the presence of a dread magician. No fantastic 
foolery could look him in the face. So stern was the 
energy of his aspect, that the whole man, visage, frame, 
and soul, seemed wrought of iron, gifted with life and 
thought, yet all of one substance with his headpiece and 
breastplate. It was the Puritan of Puritans; ifit was 
Endicott himself! 

‘Stand off, priest of Baal!’ said he, with a grim 
frown, and laying no reverent hand upon the surplice; 
‘I know thee, Blackstonel Thou art the man,- who 
couldst not abide the rule ^en of thine own corrupted, 
church, and hast come hither 'to preach iniquity, -and to 
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give example of it in thy life. But now shall it be seen 
that til.; Lord hath sanctified this wilderness for his pecu- 
liar people. Woe unto them that would defile it! And 
first, for this flower-decked aibomination, the altar of 
thy worship!' 

And with his keen sword Endicott assaulted the 
hallowed Maypole. Nor long did it resist his arm. It 
groaned with a dismal sound; it showered leaves and 
rosebuds upon the remorseless enthusiast; and finally, 
with all its green boughs, and ribands, and flowers, sym- 
bolic of departed pleasures, down fell the banner-staff of 
Merry Mount. As it sank, tradition says, the evening 
sky grew darker, and the woods threw forth a more som- 
bre shadow. 

‘There,’ cried Endicott, looking triumphantly on his 
work, ‘there lies the only Maypole in New England ! The 
thought is strong within me, that, by its fall, is shadow- 
ed forth the fate of light and idle mirth-makers, amongst 
us and our posterity. Amen, saith John Endicott.’ 

‘Amen!’ echoed his followers. 

But tire votaries of the Maypole gave one groan for 
their idol. At the .sound, the Puritan leader glanced at 
the crew of Comus, each a figure of broad mirth, yet, 
at this moment, strangely expressive of sorrow and dis- 
may. 

‘Valiant captain,’ quoth Peter Palfrey, the Ancient 
of the band, ‘what order shall be taken with the prisoners?’ 

‘I thought not to repent me of cutting down a May- 
pole,’ replied Endicott, ‘yet now I could find in my heart 
to plant it again, and give each of these bestial pagans 
one other dance round their idol. It would have served 
rarely for a whipping-post!’ 

‘But there are pine-trees enow,’ suggested the lieute- 

iiMt. 
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‘True, good Ancient/ said the leader. ‘Wherefore, 
hind the heathen crew, and bestow on them a small matter 
of stripes apiece, as earnest of our future justice. Set 
some of the rogues in the stocks to rest thems>elves, so 
soon as Providence shall bring us to one of our own well- 
ordered settlements, where such accommodations may be 
found. Further penalties, such as branding and cropping 
of ears, shall he thought of hereafter.’ 

‘How many stripes for the priest?’ inquired Ancient 
Palfrey. 

‘None as yet,’ answered Endicott, bending his iron 
frown upon the culprit. ‘It must be for the Great and 
General Court to determine, whether stripes and long 
imprisonment, and other grievous penalty, may atone for 
his transgressions. Let him look to himself ! For such 
as violate our civil order, it may be permitted us to show 
mercy. But woe to the wretch that troubleth our religion 1’ 

‘And this dancing bear,’ resumed the officer. ‘Must 
he share the stripes of his fellows?’ 

‘Shoot him through the head!’ said the energetic 
Puritan. ‘I suspect witchcraft in the beast.’ 

‘Here be a couple of shining ones,’ continued Peter 
Palfrey, pointing his weapon at the Lord and Lady of 
the May. ‘They seem to be of high station among these 
misdoers. Methinks their dignity will not be fitted with 
less than a double share of stripes.’ 

Endicott rested on his sword, and closely surveyed 
the dress and aspect of the hapless pair. There they 
stood, pale, downcast, and apprehensive. Yet there was 
an air of mutual support, and of pure affection, seeking 
aid and giving it, that showed them to be man and wife, 
with the sanction of a priest upon their lovte. The 
youth, in the peril of the moment, had dropped his pld- 
ed staff, and thrown his arm about the Lady of the 
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May, who leaned against his hreast, too lightly to bur- 
den him, but with weight enough to express that tlieir 
destinies were linked together, for good or evil. They 
looked first at each other, and then into the grim captain’s 
face. There they stood, in the first hour of wedlock, while 
the idle pleasures, of which their companions were the 
emblems, had given place to the .sterne.st cares of life, per- 
sonified hy the dark T’uritans. But never had their youth- 
ful beauty seemed so ]nire and high, as when its glow was 
chastened by adversity. 

‘Youth,’ said Endicott, ’ye .stand in an evil case, thou 
and thy maiden wife. Make ready presently; for I am 
minded that ye shall both have a token to remember your 
wedding-day !’ 

‘Stern man,’ cried the May Lord, ‘how can I move 
thee? Were the means at hand, T would resist to the 
death. Being powerless. I entreat! Do with me as thou 
wilt, but let Edith go untouched!’ 

‘Not so,’ re])licd the immitigable zealot. ‘We are 
not wont to show an idle courtesy to that sex, which 
requireth the stricter discipline. What sayest thou, maid? 
Shall thy silken bridegroom suffer thy share of the penalty, 
besides his own?' 

‘Be it death,’ said Edith, ‘and lay it all on me!’ 

Truly, as Endicott had said, the poor lovers stood 
in a woeful case. Their foes were triumphant, their 
friends captive and abased, their home desolate, the be- 
nighted wilderness around them, and a rigorous destiny, 
in the shape of the Puritan leader, their only guide. Yet 
the deepening twilight could not altogether conceal that 
the iron man was softened; he smiled at the fair spectacle 
of early love; he almost sighed for the inevitable blight 
of early hopes. 

‘The troubles of life have come hastily on diis young 
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couple,’ observed Endicott ‘We will see how they conir 
port themselves under their present trials, ere we burden 
them with greater. If, among the spoil, there be any 
garments of a more decent fashion, let them be put upon 
this May Lord and his Lady, instead of their glistening 
vanities. Look to it, some of you.’ 

'And shall not the youth’s hair be cut?’ asked Peter 
Palfrey, looking with abhorrence at the lovelock and long 
glossy curls of the young man. 

‘Crop it forthwith, and that in the true pumpkin-shdl 
■fashion,’ answered the captain. ‘Then bring them along 
■with us, but more gently than their fellows. There be 
qualities in the youth, wliich may make him valiant to 
fight, and sober to toil, and pious to pray; and in the 
maiden, that may fit her to become a mother in our Israel, 
bringing up babes in better nurture than her own hath 
•been. Nor think ye, young ones, that they are the happ- 
iest, even in our lifetime of a moment, who misspend it 
in dancing round a' Maypole!’ 

And Endicott, the severest Puritan of all who laid the 
rock foundation of New England, lifted the wreath of 
.roses from the ruin of the Maypole, and threw it, with 
iiis own gauntleted hand, over the heads of the Lord and 
Lady of the May. It was a deed of prophecy. As the 
moral gloom of the world overpowers all systematic gaiety, 
even so was their home of wild mirth made desolate amid 
the sad fofest. They returned to it no more. But, as 
their flowery garland was wreathed of the brightest roses 
•that had grown there, so, in the tie that united them, were 
intertwined all the purest and best of their early joys. 
They went heavenward, supporting each other along the 
tlifficult path which it was their lot to tread, and never 
wasted one regretful thought on the vanities of Merry 
Mount.' ■ 
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Edgar Allan Poe (1809 — 1849) and Walt Whitman, were 
the two supremely great American writers of the nineteenth 
century. 

Bom in Boston, Massachusetts, Poe, as a story writer has 
two entirely differenit styles, the first, as shown in that most 
famous story The Fall of the House of Usher, being to create 
an atmosphere of clammy horror; and the second being one of 
frank realism, e.g. the whole style of The Gold Bug, a story of 
the finding of treasure trove. 

The following story is enthralling from the first word to 
the last. Much as the king needed punishment for his cruelty, 
the hideousness of the dwarf’s revenge appals the reader. 

Hop-Frog’s final escape, however, causes one relief, as his 
vengeance was on account of the king’s cruelty to the girl he 
loved and not because of his own sufferings. 

I never knew any one so keenly alive to a joke as the 
king was. He seemed to live only for joking. To tell 
a good story of the joke kind, and to tell it well, was 
the surest road to his favour. Thus it happened that 
his seven ministers were all noted for their accomplish- 
ments as jokers. They all took after the king, too, in 
being large, corpulent, oily men, as well as inimitable jok- 
ers. Whether people grow fat by joking, or whether there 
is something in fat itself which predisposes to a joke, I 
have never been quite able to determine; but certain it is 
that a lean joker is a rara avis in terris. 

About the refinements, or, as he called them, the 
“ghosts” of wit, the king troubled himself very little. He 
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had an especial admiration for breadth in a jest, and 
would often put up with length, for the sake of it. Over- 
niceties wearied him. He would have preferred Rabelais’s 
Gargantm to the Zadig of Voltaire: and, upon the whole 
practical jokes suited his taste far better than verbal ones. 

At the date of my narrative, professing jesters had 
not altogether gone out of fashion at Court. Several 
of the great continental “powers” still retained their 
“fools,'' who wore motley, with caps and bells, and who 
were expected to be always ready with sharp witticisms, 
at a moment’s notice, in consideration of the crumbs that 
fell from the royal table. 

Our king, as a matter of course, retained his “fool.” 
The fact is, he required something in the way of folly — 
if only to counterbalance the heavy wisdom of the seven 
wise men who were his ministers — not to mention himself. 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, 
however. His value was trebled in the eyes of the king 
by the fact of his being also a dwarf and a cripple. Dwarfs 
were as common at court, in those days, as fools; and 
many monarchs would have found it difficult to get through 
their days (days are rather longer at court than else- 
where) without both a jester to laugh zvith, and a dwarf 
to laugh at. But, as I have already observed, your 
jesters, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are fat, 
round, and unwieldy — so that it was no small source of 
self-gratulation with our king that, in Hop-Frog (this was 
the fool’s name) he possessed a triplicate treasure in one 
person. 

I believe the name “Hop-Frog" was not that given 
to the dwarf by his sponsors at baptism, but it was con- 
ferred upon him, by general consent of the seven ministers, 
on account of his inability to walk as other men do. In 
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fact, Hop-Frog could only get along by a sort of inter- 
jectional gait — something between a leap and a wriggle 
— r-a movement that afforded illimitable amusement, and of 
course consolation, to the king, for (notwithstanding 
the protuberance of his stomach and a constitutional swell- 
ing of the head) the king, by his whole court, was ac- 
counted a capital figure. 

But although Hop-Frog, through the distortion of his 
legs, could move only with great pain and difficulty along 
a road or floor, the jirodigious muscular power which 
nature seemed to have bestowed upon his arms, by way 
of compensation for deficiency in the lower limbs, en- 
abled him to perform many feats of wonderful dexterity, 
where trees or ropes were in question, or anything else to 
climb. At such exercises he certainly much more resembl- 
ed a squirrel, or a small monkey, than a frog. 

I am not able to say, with precision, from what 
country Hop-Frog originally came. It was from some 
barbarous region, however, that no person ever heard of 
— a vast distance from the court of our king. Hop-Frog, 
and a young girl very little less dwarfish than himsdf (al- 
though of exquisite proportions, and a marvellous dancer), 
had been forcibly carried off from their respective homes 
in adjoining provinces, and sent as presents to the king, 
by one of his ever-victorious generals. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that a close intimacy arose between the two little 
captives. Indeed, they soon became sworn friends. Hop- 
Frog, who, although he made a great deal of sport, was Iqr 
no means popular, had it not in his power to render Trippet- 
ta many services; but she, on account of her grace and ex- 
quisite beauty (although a dwarf), was universally ad- 
mired and petted: so she possessed much influence; and 
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never failed to use it, whenever she could, for the benefit 
of Hop-Frog. 

On some grand state occasion — I forget what — ^the 
king determined to have a masquerade; and whenever 
a masquerade, or an)rthing of that kind, occurred at our 
court, then the talents both of Hop-Frog and Trippetta 
were sure to be called in play. Hop-Frog, in especial, was 
so inventive in the way of getting up pageants, suggesting, 
novel characters and arranging costume for masked balls, 
that nothing could be done, it seems, without his assistance. 

The night appointed for the fete had arrived. A 
gorgeous hall had been fitted up, under Trippetta’s eye, 
with every kind of device which could possibly give Sclat 
to a masquerade. The whole court was in a fever of 
expectation. As for costumes and cha;racters, it might 
well be supposed that everybody had come to a decision 
on such points. Many had made up their minds as to 
what ladles they should assume, a week, or even a month, 
in advance ; and, in fact, there was not a particle of in- 
decision anywhere — except in the case of the king and his 
seven ministers. Why they hesitated I never could tell, 
unless they did it by way of a joke. More probably, 
they foimd it difficult, on account of being so fat, to make 
up their minds. At all events, time flew; and, as a last 
resource, they sent for Trippetta and Hop-Frog. 

When the two little friends obeyed the summons of 
the king, they found him sitting at his wine with the 
seven members of his cabinet council; but the monarch 
appeared to be in a very ill humour. He knew tliat Hop- 
Frog was not fond of wine; for it excited the poor cripple 
almost to madness; and madness is no comfortalfle feel- 
ing. But the king loved his practical jokes, and took 
pleasure in forcing Hop-Frog to drink and (as the 'king 
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called it) “to be merry.” 

“Come here, Hop-Frogf.” said he, as the jester and 
his' ififend entered the room; “swallow this bumper to 
the health of your absent friends” (here Hop-Frog sigh- 
ed), “and then let us have the benefit of your invention. 
We want characters — characters, man — something novel 
ot the Waj'. We are wearied with this everlasting 
sameness. Come, drink 1 the wine will brighten your wits.” 

' Hop-Frog endeavoured, as usual, to get up a jest in 
reply to these advances from the king ; but the effort was 
tof)’ much. It happened to be the poor dwarf's birthday 
and the command to drink to his “absent friends" forced 
the tears to his eyes. Many large, bitter drops fell into 
the goblet as he took it, humbly, from the hand of the 
tyrant. 

“Ah! ha! ha!” roared the latter, as the dwarf re- 
luctantly drained the beaker. “See what a glass of 
good wine can do ! Why, your eyes are shining already !” 

Poor fellow! his large eyes gleamed rather than shone, 
for the effect of wine on his excitable brain was not 
more powerful than instantaneous. He placed the gob- 
let nervously on the table, and looked round upon the 
comjjany with a half-insane stare. They all seemed 
highly amused at the success of the king’s "joke.” 

“And now to business,” said the prime minister, a 
very fat man. 

“Yes,” said the king; “come, Hop-Frog, lend us 
your assistance. Characters, my fine fellow; we stand 
in need of characters — all of us — ha! ha! ha!” and as 
this was seriously meant for a joke, his laugh was chorused 
by the seven. 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although feebly and some- 
what' vacantly. 
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“Come, come,” said the king, impatiently, “have you 
nothing to suggest?” 

“I am endeavouring to think of something novel," 
replied the dwarf, abstractedly, for he was quite bewilder- 
ed by the wine. 

“Endeavouring!” cried the tyrant, fiercely; “what 
do you mean by that? Ah, I perceive. You are sulky, 
and want more wine. Here, drink this!” and he poured 
out another goblet ful and offered it to the cripple, who 
merely gazed at it, gasping for breath. 

“Drink. I say!” shouted the monster, “or by the 
fiends — ” 

The dwarf hesitated. The king grew purple with 
rage. The courtiers smirked. Trippetta, pale as a corpse, 
advanced to the monarch’s seat, and, falling on her knees 
before him, implored him to spare her friend. 

The tyrant regarded her, for some moments, in evi- 
dent wonder at her audacity. He seemed quite at a loss 
what to do or say — ^Irow most becomingly to express his 
indignation. At last, without uttering a syllable, he push- 
ed her violently from him. and threw the contents of the 
brimming goblet in her face. 

The poor girl got up as best she could, and, not daring 
even to sigh, resumed her position at the foot of the 
table. 

There was a dead silence for about half a minute, 
during which the falling of a leaf, or of a feather, might 
have been heard. It was interrupted by a low, but harsh 
and protracted grating sound which seemed to come at 
once from every corner of the room. 

“What — what — what are you making that noise for ?” 
demanded the king, turning furiously to the dwarf. 

The latter seemed to have recovered, in great measure, 
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from his intoxication, and looked fixedly but quietly 
into the tyrant’s face, merely ejaculated: 

“I — I? How could it liave been me?” 

“The sound appeared to come from without,” ob- 
served one of the courtiers. “I fancy it was the parrot 
at the window, whetting his bill upon his cage-wires.” 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by 
the suggestion; “but, on the honour of a knight, I could 
have sworn that it was the gritting of this vagabond’s 
teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf latched (the king was too con- 
firmed a joker to object to any one’s laughing), and dis- 
played a set of large, powerful, and very repulsive teeth 
Moreover, he avowed his perfect willingness to swallow 
as much wine as desired. The monarch was pacified ; and 
having drained another bumper with no very perceptible 
ill effect, Hop-Frog entered at once, and with spirit, into 
the plans for the masquerade. 

“I cannot tell what was the association of idea,” ob- 
served he, very tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted 
wine in his life, “hut just after your majesty had struck 
the girl and thrown the wine in her face — just after )tour 
majesty had done this, and while the parrot was making 
that odd noise outside the window, there came into my 
mind a capital diversion — one of my own country fro- 
lics — often enacted among us, at our masquerades : but here 
it will be new altogether. Unfortunately, however, it re- 
quires a company of eight persons, and — ” 

“Here we are!” cried the king, laughing at his acute 
discovery of the coincidence; “eight to a fraction — I and 
my seven ministers. Come! what is the diversion?” 

“We call it,” replied the cripple, “the Eight Chained 
Ourang-Outangs, and it really is excellent sport if well 
enacted.” 
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“We will enact it,” remarked the king, drawing him 
self up, and lowering his eyelids. 

“The beauty of the game,” continued Hop-Frt)g, 
“lies in the fright it occasions among the women'.”- 

“Capital!” roared in chorus the monarch and his' 
ministry. 

■ “I will equip you as ourang-outangs,” proceeded the 
dwarf ; “leave all that to me. The resemblance shall be so 
striking that the company of masquerader^ will take you‘ 
for real beasts — and, of course, they will be as much terri- ' 
fied as astonished.” 

“Oh, this is exquisite!” exclaimed the king. “Hop-' 
Frog! I will make a man of you.” 

' “The chains are for the purpose of increasing the' 
confusion by their jangling. You are supposed to have' 
escaped, eti maase/ from your keepers. ' Your majesty > 
cannot conceive the effect produced, at a masquerade, 
by eight chained ourang-outangs, imagined to be real ones 
by most of the company, and rushing in with savage 
cries among the crowd of delicately and gorgeously habited 
men and women. The contrast is inimitable.” 

“It vuisit be,” said the king: and the council arose 
hurriedly (as it was growing late), to put in execution 
the scheme of Hop-Frog. 

His mode of equipping the party as ourang-outangs 
was vei-y simple, but effective enough for his purposes. 
The animals in question’ had, at the epoch of my story,'- 
very rarely been seen in any part of the civilized world; 
and as the imitations made by the dwarf "virere sufficiently 
beast-like and more than sufficiently hideous, their truth- 
fulness to nature was thus thought to be ’^cured. 

The king and his ministers' were first encaseid iti'- tight- 
fitting stockinette shirts and drawers. Th^ vvere ffien' 
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saturated with tar. At this stage of the process, some 
one of the party suggested feathers; but the suggestion 
was at once overruled by the dwarf, who soon convinced 
the eight, by ocular demonstration, tliat the hair of such 
a brute as the ourang-outang was much more efficiently 
represented by flax. A thick coating of the latter was. 
accordingly plastered upon the coating of tar. A long 
chain was now procured. First, it was passed about the 
waist of the king, and tied: then about another of the- 
party, and also tied; then about all successively, in the- 
same manner. When this chaining arrangement was com- 
plete, and the party stood as far apart from each other- 
as possible, they formed a circle; and to make all things 
appear natural, Hop-Frog passed the residue of the chain, 
in two diameters, at right angles, across the circle, after 
the fashion adopted, at the present day, by those who 
capture Chimpanzees, or other large apes, in Borneo. 

The grand saloon in which the masquerade was to 
take place, was a circular room, very lofty and recemng 
the light of the sun only through a single window at top. 
At night (the season for which the apartment was es- 
pecially designed), it was illuminated principally by a 
large chandelier, depending by a chain from the centre 
of the sky-light, and lowered, or elevated, by means of 
a counterbalance as usual; but (in order not to look 
unsightly) this latter passed outside the cupola and over 
the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Trip- 
petta’s superintendence; but, in some particulars, it seems, 
she had been guided by the calmer judgment of her friend 
the dwarf. At his suggestion it was that, on this occasion, 
the chandelier was removed. Its waxen drippings (which,, 
in weather so warm, it was quite impossible to prevent) 
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would have been seriously detrimental to the rich dresses 
of the guests, who, on account of the crowded state of 
the saloon, could not all be expected to keep from out its 
centre — that is to say, from under the chandelier. Addi- 
tional sconces were set in various parts of the hall, out 
of the way ; and a flambeau, emitting sweet odour 
was placed in the right hand of each of the Caryatides 
■that stood against the wall — some fifty or sixty altogether. 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking Hop-Frog’s advice, 
waited patiently until midnight (when the room was 
thoroughly filled with masqueraders) before making their 
.appearance. No sooner had the clock ceased striking, how- 
ever, than they rushed, or rather rolled in, all together — for 
the impediment of their chains caused most of the pai'ty 
to fall, and all to stumble as they entered. 

The excitement among the masqueraders was prodi- 
gious, and filled the heart of the king with glee. As 
had been anticipated, there were not a few of the guests 
who supposed the ferocious-looking creatures to be beasts 
of some kind in reality, if not precisely ourang-outangs. 
Many of the women swooned with affright; and had not 
the king taken the precaution to exclude all weapons from 
the saloon, his party might soon have expiated their fro- 
lic in their blood. As it was, a general rush was made 
for the doors; but the king had ordered them to be 
locked immediately upon his entrance; and, at the dwarf’s 
suggestion, the keys had been deposited with him. 

While the tumult was at its height, and each masque- 
rader attentive only to his own safety (for, in fact, there 
was much real danger from the pressure of the excited 
crowd), the chain by which chandelier ordinarily hung, 
and which had been drawn up on its removal, might 
have been seen very gradually to descend, until its hook- 
ed extremity came within three feet of the floor. 
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Soon after this, the king and his seven friends, liaving 
reeled about the hall in all directions, found themselves, 
at length, in its centre, and, of course, in immediate con- 
tact with the chain. While they were thus situated, the 
dwarf, who had followed closely at their heels, inciting 
them to keep up the commotion, took hold of their own 
chain at the intersection of the two portions which crossed 
the circle diametrically and at right angles. Here, with 
the rapidity of thought, he inserted the hook from which 
the chandelier had been wont to depend; and, in an in- 
stant, by some unseen £^ency, the chandelier-chain was 
drawn so far upward as to take the hook out of reach, and, 
as an inevitable consequence, to drag the ourang-outangs 
together in close connection, and face to face. 

The masqueraders, by this time, had recovered, in 
some measure, from their alarm; and, lieginning to re- 
gard the whole matter as a well-contrived pleasantry, set 
up a loud shout of laughter at the predicament of the apes. 

“Leave them to iiieV’ now screamed Hop-Frog, his 
shrill voice making itself easily heard through all the 
din. “Leave them to me. I fancy I know them. If 
I can only get a good look at them, I can soon tjelll who 
they are.” 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the crowd, he 
managed to get to the wall ; when, seizing a flambeau from 
one of the Caryatides, he returned, as he went, to 
the centre of the room — leaped, with the agility of a mon- 
key, upon the king’s head — ^and thence damber^ a few feet 
up the chain — ^holding down the torch to examine the 
group of ourang-outangs, and still screaming, "I shall 
soon find oiit who they are!” 

And now, while the whole assembly (the apes in- 
duded) were convulsed with laughter, the jester suS- 
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denly uttered a shrill whistle; when the chain flew vio- 
lently up for about thirty feet — dragging with it the dis- 
mayed and struggling ourang-outangs, and leaving them 
suspended in mid-air between the sky-light and the floor, 
Hop-Frog, clinging to the chain as it rose, still maintained 
his relative position in respect to the eight maskers, and 
still (as if nothing were the matter) continued to thrust 
his torch towards them, as though endeavouring to dis- 
cover who they were. 

So thoroughly astonished were the whole company at 
this ascent, that a dead silence, of about a minute’s dura- 
tion, ensued. It was broken by just such a low, harsh, 
grating sound, as had before attracted the attention of the 
king and his councillors ; when the former threw the wine 
in the face of Trippetta. But, on the present occasion, 
there could be no question as to whence the sound issued. 
It came from the fang-like teeth of the dwarf, who ground 
them and gnashed them as he foamed at the mouth, and 
glared, with an expression of maniacal rage, into the 
upturned countenances of the king and his seven com- 
panions. 

“Ah, ha!” said at length the infuriated jester. “Ah, 
ha! I begin to see who these people are, now!” Here, 
pretending to scrutinize the king more closely, he held the 
flambeau to the flaxen coat which enveloped him, and which 
instantly burst into a sheet of vivid flame. In less than 
half a minute the whole eight ourang-outangs were blaz- 
ing fiercely, amid the shrieks of the multitude who gazed 
at them from below, horror-stricken, and without the 
power to render them the slightest assistance. 

At length the flames, suddenly increasing in virulence, 
forced the jester to climb higher up the chain, to bp out 
of their reach ; and, as he made this movement, the crowd 
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again sank, for a brief instant, into silence. The dwatf 
seized his opportunity, and once more spoke: 

“I now see distinctly," he said, “what manner of 
people these maskers are. They are a great king and 
his seven prh'y-councillors — a king who does not scruple 
to strike a defenceless girl, and his seven councillors who 
abet him in the outrage. As for myself, I am simply 
Hop-Frog, the jester — and this is my last jest." 

Owing to the high combustibility of both the flax and 
the tar to which it adhered, the dwarf had scarcely made 
an end of his brief speech before the work of vengeance 
was complete. The eight corpses swung in their chains, 
a fetid, blackened, hideous, and indistinguishable mass. 
The cripple hurled his torch at them, clambered leisurely 
to the ceiling, and disappeared through the sky-light. 

It is supposed that Trippelta, stationed on the roof 
of the saloon, had been the accomplice of her friend in 
his fiery revenge, and that, together, they effected their 
escape to their own coimtiy: for neither was seen again. 



THEi SQUIRE’S STORY 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghom Gaskell (1810 — 1865) will long be 
remembered for her two masterpieces Cranford and The Life of 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Her first novel, Mary Barton, appeared in 1848, and Cran- 
ford, which is one of the most amusing and charming novels in 
the English language, followed in 1853. Later she wrote novels 
such as North and South, which were different in strain from 
Cranford, as. upon her marriage, she left the quiet little town 
of Knutsford, where she had spent her girl-hood, and went to 
live in Manchester. Here her concern at the new social prob- 
lems, which arose owing to the new industry there, appears in 
much of her work. But although she must be numbered among 
the Victorian novelists who wrote with a purpose, she never let 
this mar her work. 

She was a moA popular writer among her contemporaries. 
She wrote of life as she saw it. Her characters are real and 
there is a depth of feeling in her portrayal of them which oft- 
times moves the reader to tears. 

Her style is simple and effective. 

The following short story. The Squire’s Story, which proves 
her mastery over this type of literature, is one which in these 
days would be called ‘a thriller*. It proves that she was as 
capable of writing an exciting murder story as any of the 
writers of* our own time. Its moral is that one should not judge 
a man’s character merely by his physical prowess. 

In the year 1769 the little town of Barford was 
thrown into a state of great excitement by the intelligence 
that a gentleman (and “quite the gentleman,” said the 
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landlord of the George Inn) had been looking at Mr. 
Clavering’s old house. This house was neither in the 
town nor in the coiinti-y. It stood on the outskirts of 
Barford, on the roadside leading to Derby. The last 
occupant had been a ilr. Clavering — a Northumberland 
gentleman of good family who had come to live in Barford 
while he was but a younger son; but when some eldeh 
branches of the family died, he had returned to take 
possession of the family estate. The house of which I 
speak was called the White House, from its being covered 
with a greyish kind of stucco. It had a good garden to the 
back, and Mr. Clavering had built capital stables, with 
what were then considered the latest improvements. The 
point of good .stabling was expected to let the house, as it 
was in a hunting county; otherwise it had few recom- 
mendations. There were many bedrooms; some entered 
through others, even to the number of five, leading one 
beyond the other; several sitting-rooms of the small and 
poky kind, wainscoted round with wood, and then painted 
a heavy slate colour ; one good dining-room, and a draw- 
ing-room over it, both looking into the garden, with pleas- 
ant bow- windows. 

Such was the accommodation offered by the White 
House. It did not seem to be very tempting to strangers, 
though the good people of Barford rather piqued them- 
selves on it, as the largest house in the town; and as 
a house in which ‘townspeople’ and ‘county people’ had 
often met at Mr. Clavering’s friendly dinners. To 
appreciate this circumstance of pleasant recollection, you 
should have lived some years in a little country town, 
surrounded by gentlemen’s seats. You would then under- 
stand how a bow or a courtesy from a member of a county 
family elevates the individuals who receive it almost as 
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much, in their own eyes, as the pair of blue garters fring- 
ed with silver did Mr. Bickerstaff’s ward. They llirip 
lightly on air for a whole day afterwards. Now Mr. 
Clavering was gone, where could town and county 
mingle? 

I mention these things that you may have an idea 
of the desirability of the letting of the White House in 
the Barfordites’ imagination; and to make the mixture 
thick and slab, you must add for yourselves the bustle, 
the mystery, and the importance which every little event 
either causes or assumes in a small town; and then, per- 
haps, it will be no wonder to you that twenty ragged 
little urchins accompanied the ‘gentleman’ aforesaid to 
the door of the White House; and that, although he 
was above an hour inspecting it, under the auspices of 
Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, thirty more had joined 
themselves on to the wondering crowd, before his 
exit, and awaited such crumbs of intelligence as 
they could gather before they were threatened or whipped 
out of hearing distance. Presently, out came the ‘gentle-, 
man' and the lawyer’s clerk. The latter was, speaking as 
he followed the former over the threshold. The gentle- 
man was tall, well-dressed, handsome; but there was a 
sinister cold look in his quick-glancing, light blue eye, 
which a keen observer might not have liked. There were no 
"keen observers among the boys, and ill-conditioned gaping 
girls. But they stood too near; inconveniently close; and 
the gentleman, lifting up his right hand, in which he 
carried a short riding-whip, dealt one or two shatp blows 
to the nearest, with a look of savage enjoyment on his 
face as they moved away whimpering and crying. An 
instant after, his expression of countenance had changed. 

“Here!” said he, drawing out a handful of money. 
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partly silver, partly copper, and throwing it into the midst 
of them. “Scramble for it! fight it out, my lads! come 
this afternoon, at three, to the George, and I’ll throw you 
out some more.” So the boys hurrahed for him as he 
walked off with the agent’s clerk. He chuckled to him- 
self, as over a pleasant thought. “I’ll have some fun with 
lihose lads,” he said; “I’ll teach ’em to come prowling 
and prying about nte. I'll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll make 
the money so hot in the fireshovel that it shall burn their 
fingers. You come and see the faces and the howling. I 
shall be very glad if youi will dine with me at two; and 
by that time I may have made up my mind respecting the 
house.” 

Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, agreed to come to the 
George at two, but, somehow, he had a distaste for his en- 
tertainer. Mr. Jones would not like to have said, even to 
himself, that a man with a purse full of money, who 
kept many horses, and spoke familiarly of noblemen — 
above all, who thought of taking the White House— could 
be anything but a gentleman; but still the uneasy wonder 
as to who this Mr. Robinson Higgins could be, filled the 
clerk’s; mind long after Mr. Higgins, Mr. Higgins’s ser- 
vants, and Mr. Higgins’s stud had taken possession of 
the White House. 

The White House was re-stuccoed (this time of a pale 
yellow colour), and put into thorough repair by the 
accommodating and delighted landlord; while his tenant 
seemed inclined to spend any amount of money on internal 
decorations, which were showy and effective in their charac- 
ter, enough to make the White House a nine days’ wonder 
to the good people of Barford. The slate-coloured paints 
became pink, and were picked out with gold ; the old-fashion- 
ed banisters were replaced newly gilt ones; but, above 
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all, the stables were a sight to be seen. Since the days of 
the Roman Emperor never was there such provision made 
for the care, the comfort, and the health of horses. But 
every one said it was no wonder, when they were led through 
Barford, covered up to their eyes, but curving their arch- 
ed and delicate necks, and prancing with short high steps, 
in repressed eagerness. Only one groom came with them ; 
yet they required the care of three men. Mr. Higgins, 
however, preferred engaging two lads out of Barford; and 
Barford highly approved of his preference. Not only was 
it kind and thoughtful to give employmLnt to the lounging 
lads themselves, but they were receiving such a training in 
Mr. Higgins's stables as might fit them for Doncaster or 
Newmarket. The district of Derbyshire in which Barford 
was situated, was too close to Leicestershire not to sup- 
port a hunt and a pack of hounds. The master of the 
hounds was a certain Sin Harry Manley, who was cut a 
huntsman aut iniUus. He measured a man by the “length 
of his fork,” not by the expression of his countenance, or 
the shape of his head. But as Sir Harry was wont to 
observe, there was such a thing as too long a fork, so his 
approbation was withheld until he had seen a man on horse- 
back; and if his seat there was square and easy, his Jrand 
light, and his courage good. Sir Harry hailed him as a 
brother. 

Mr. Higgins attended the first meet of the season, not 
as a subscriber but as an amateur. The Barford hunts- 
men piqued themselves on their bold riding; and their 
knowledge of the country came by nature; yet this new 
strange man, whom nobody knew, was in at the death, sit- 
ting on his horse, both well-breathed and calm without a 
hair turned on the sleek dcin of the latter, supremely ad- 
dressing the old huntsman as he hacked off the tail of the 
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fox ; and he, the old man, who was testy even under Sir 
Harry’s slightest rebuke, and flew out on any other mem- 
ber of the hunt that dared to utter a word against his 
sixty years’ experience as stable-boy, groom, poacher, and 
what not — ^lie, old Isaac Wormeley, was meekly listening to 
the wisdom of this stranger, only now and then giving one 
of his quick, up-turning, cunning glances, not unlike the 
sharp o’er-canny lodks of the poor deceased Reynard, 
round whom the hounds were howling, unadmonished 
by the short whip, which was now tucked into Wormeley’s 
well-worn pocket. When Sir Harry rode into the copse — 
full of dead brushwood and wet tangled grass — and was 
followed by the members of the hunt, ais one by one they 
cantered past, Mr. Higgins took off his cap and bowed — 
half deferentially, half insolently — with a lurking smile in 
the corner of his eye at the discomfited looks of one off 
two of the laggards. “A famous run, sir,” said Sir Harry. 
“The first time you have hunted in our country; but 
I hope we shall see you often.’’ 

“I hope to become a member of the hunt, sir,” said 
Mr. Higgins. 

“Most happy — proud, I am sure, to receive so daring 
a rider among us. You took the Cropper-gate, I fancy; 
while some of our friends here” — scowling at one or two 
cowards by way of finishing his speech. “Allow me to 
introduce myself — master of the hounds.” He fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket for the card on which his name 
was formally inscribed. “Some of our friends here are 
kind enough to come home with me to dinner; might 
I ask for the honour?” 

“My name is Higgins,” replied the stranger, bowing 
low. “I am only lately come to occupy the White House 
at Barford, and I have not as yet presented my letters of 
introduction.” 
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“Hang it!” replied Sir Harry; “a man with a seat 
llike yours, and that good brush in your hand, might 
ride up to any door in the county (I’m a Leidestershire 
man!), and be a welcome guest. Mr. Higgins, I shall 
be proud to become better acquainled with you over 
my dinner-table.” 

Mr. Higgins knew pretty well how to improve the 
acquaintance thus begun. He could sing a good song, 
tell a good story, and was well up in practical jokes; with 
plenty of that keen worldly sense, which seems like an 
instinct in some men, and which in this case taught 
him on whom he might play off such jokes, with impunity 
from their resentment, and with a security of applause 
from the more boisterous, vehement, or prosperous. At 
the end of twelve months Mr. Robinson Higgins was, 
out-and-out, the most popular member of the Barford 
hunt; had beaten all the others by a couple of lengths, as 
his first patron. Sir Harry, observed one evening, when 
they were just leaving the dinner-table of an old hunting 
squire in the neighbourhood. 

“Because, you know,” said Squire Hearn, holding Sir 
Harry by the button — ^“I mean, you see, this young 
spark is looking sweet upon Catherine; and she’s a good 
girl, and will have ten thousand pounds down, the day 
she’s married, by her mother’s will; and — excuse me, 
Sir Harry — ^Imt I should not like my girl to throw her- 
self away.” 

Though Sir Harry had a long ride before him, and 
but the early and short light of a new moon tb take it 
in, his kind heart was \so much touched by Squitiei 
Hearn’s trembling tearful anxiety, that he stopped and 
turned back into the dining-room to say, with more as- 
severations than I care to give; 
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“My good Squire, I may say. I know that man pretty 
well by this time; and a better fellow never existed. 
If I had twenty daughters he should have the pick of 
them.” 

Squire Hearn never thought of asking the grounds 
for his old friend’s opinion of Mr. Higgins; it had been 
given with too much earnestness for any doubts to cross 
the old man’s mind as to the possibility of its not being 
well founded. Mr. Hearn was not a doubter, or a thinker, 
or suspicious by nature; it was simply his love for* 
Catherine, his only daughter, that jirompted his anxiety 
in this case; and, after what Sir Harry had said, the old 
man could totter with an easy mind, though not with 
very steady legs, into the drawing-room, where his bonny, 
hlusliing daughter Catherine and Mr. Higgins stood close 
together on the hearth-rug — he whispering, she listening 
with downcast eyes. She looked so happy, so like her 
dead mother had looked when the Squire was a young 
man, that all his thought was how to please her most. 
His son and heir was about to be married, and bring his 
wife to live with the Squire; Barford and the White 
House were not distant an hour’s ride; and, even as these 
thoughts passed through his mind, he asked Mr. Higgins 
if he could stay all night — ^the, young moon was alreacfy 
set — the roads would be dark — and Catherine looked Up 
with a pretty anxiety, which, however, had not much 
doubt in it, for the answer. 

With every encouragement of this kind from the 
old Squire, it took everybody rather by surprise when, one 
morning, it was discovered that Miss Catherine Heaajx 
was missing; and when, according to the usual fashion 
in such cases, a note was found, saying that she had 
eloped with “the man of her heart,” and gone to Gretna 
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Green, no one could imagine why she could not quietly 
have stopped at home and been married in the parish 
church. She had always been a romantic, a sentimental 
girl; very pretty and very affectionate, and very much 
spoiled, and very much wanting in common sense. Her 
indulgent father was deeply hurt at this want of confidence 
in his never-varying affection; but when his son came, 
hot with indignation from the Baronet’s (his future 
father-in-law's house, where every form of law and of 
ceremony was to accompany his own impending marriage) , 
Squire Hearn pleaded the cause of the young couple with 
imploring cogency, and protested that it was a piece of 
spirit in his daughter, which he admired and was proud of. 
However, it ended with Mr. Nathaniel Hearn’s declaring 
that he and his wife would have nothing to do with his 
sister and her husband. “Wait till you’ve seen him, 
Nat!’’ said the old Squire, trembling with his distressful 
anticipations of family discord. “Ht's an excuse for any 
girl. Only ask Sir Harry’s opinion of him.’’ "Confound 
Sir Harry 1 So that a man sits his horse well, Sir Hariy' 
cares nothing about anythir^ else. Who is this man — 
this fellow? Where does he come from? What are his 
means? Who are his family?” 

“He comes from the south — Surrey or Somersetshire, 
I forget which; and he pays his way well and liberally. 
There’s not a tradesman in Barford but says he cares no 
more for money than for water; he spends like a prince, 
Nat. I don't know who his family are, but he seals with 
a coat of arms, which may tell you if you want to know — 
and he goes regularly to collect his rents from his- estates 
in the south. Oh, Nat! if you would but be friendly, I 
should be as well pleased with Kitty’s marriage as any 
father in the county.” 
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Mr. Nathaniel Hearn gloomed, and muttered an oath 
or two to himself. The poor old father was reaping the 
consequences of his weak indulgence to his two children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Hearn kept apart from Catherine 
and her husband ; and Squire Hearn durst never ask them 
to Levison Hall, though it was his own house. Indeed, 
he stole away as if he were a culprit whenever he went 
to visit the White House; and if he passed a night there, 
he was fain to equivocate when he returned home the 
next day; an equivocation which was well interpreted by 
the surly, proud Nathaniel. But the younger Mr. and 
Mrs. Hearn were the only people who did not visit at 
the White House. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were decidedly 
more popular than their brother and sister-in-law. She 
made a very pretty, sweet-tempered hostess, and her 
education had not been such as to make her intolerant 
of any want of refinement in the associates who gathered 
round her husband. She had gentle smiles for towns- 
people as well as county people ; and unconsciously 
played an admirable second in her husband’s project of 
making himself universally popular. 

But there is some one to make ill-natured remarks, 
and draw ill-natured conclusions from very simple 
premises, in every place; and in Barford this bii'd of 
ill-omen was a Miss Pratt. She did not hunt — so Mr. 
Higgins’s admirable riding did not call out her admiration. 
She did not drink — so the well-selected wines, so lavishly 
dispensed among his guests, could never mollify Miss 
Pratt. She could not bear comic songs, or buffo stories — 
so, in that way, her approbation was impregnable. And 
these three secrets of popularity constituted Mr. Higgins’s 
great charm. Miss Pratt sat and watched. Her face look- 
ed immovably grave at the end of any of Mr. Higgins’s 
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best stories; hut there was a keen, needle-like glance of 
her unwinking little eyes, which Mr. Higgins felt rather 
than saw, and which made him shiver, even on a hot 
day, when it fell upon him. Miss Pratt was a dissenter, 
and, to propitiate this female Mordecai, Mr. Higgins asked 
the dissenting minister whose services she attended, to 
dinner; kept himself and his company in good order; 
gave a handsome donation to the poor of the chapel. All 
in vain — Miss Pratt stirred not a muscle more of her face 
towards graciousness; and Mr. Higgins was conscious 
that, in spite of all his open efforts to captivate Mr. 
Davis, there was a secret influence on the other side, 
throwing in doubts and suspicions, and evil interpreta- 
tions of all he said or did. Miss Praltt, the litde, plain 
old maid, living on eighty pounds a year, was the thorn 
in the popular Mr. Higgins’s side, although she had 
never spoken one uncivil word to him; indeed, on the 
contrary, had treated him with a stiff and elaborate 
civility. 

The thorn — the grief to Mrs. Higgins was this. They 
had no children! Oh! how she would stand and envy 
the careless, busy motion of half a dcjzen children; and 
then, when observed, move on with a deep, deep sigh of 
yearning regret. But it was as well. 

it was noticed that Mr. Higgins was remarkably 
careful of his health. He ate, drank, took exercise, rest- 
ed, by some secret rules of his own; occasionally burst- 
ing into an excess, it is true, but only on rare occasions 
— such as when he returned from visiting his estates in 
the south, and collecting his rents. That unusual exer- 
tion and fatigue — for there were no stage-coaches within 
forty miles of Barford, and he, like most country gentle- 
men of that day, would have preferred riding if there 
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had been — seemed to require some strange excess to 
compensate for it; and rumours went through the town, 
that he shut himself up, and drank enormously for some 
days after his return. But no one was admitted to these 
orgies. 

One day — ^thq? remembered it well afterwards — ^the 
hounds met not far from the town; and the fox was 
found in a part of the wild heath, which was beginning 
to be enclosed by a few of the more wealthy towns- 
people, who were desirous of building themselves houses 
father more in the country than those they had hitherto 
lived in. Among the.se, the principal was a Mr. Dudgeon, 
the attorney of Barford, and the agent for all the 
county families about. The firm of Dudgeon had 
managed the leases, the marriage-settlements, and the 
wills, of the neighbourhood for generations. Mr. 
Dudgeon’s father had the responsibility of collecting the 
landowners’ rents just as the present Mr. Dudgeon 
had at the time of which I speak: and as his son and 
his son's son have done since. Their business was an ' 
hereditary estate to them; and with something of the old 
feudal feeling was mixed a kind of proud humility at 
their position towards the Squires whose family secrets 
they had mastered, and the nwsteries of whose fortunes 
and estates were better known to the iMessrs. Dudgeon 
than to themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built himself a house on 
Wildbury Heath; a mere cottage as he called it: bqt 
though only two storeys high, it spread out far wd 
wide, and workpeople from Derby had been sent fqp on' 
purpose to make- the inside as complete as possiblp. The 
gardens too were exquisite in arrangement, if not 
extensive; and not a flower was grown iq diem jigt of 
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the rarest species. It must have been somewhat of a 
mortification to the owner of this dainty place when, on 
the day of which I speak;, the fox, after a long race, 
during which he had described a circle of many miles, 
took refuge in the garden; but Mr. Dudgeon put a good 
face on the matter when a gentleman hunter, witli the 
careless insolence of the squires of those days and that 
place, rode across the velvet lawn, and tapping at die 
window of the dining-room with his whip-handle, asked 
permission — no ! that is not it — rather, informed Mr. 
Dudgeon of their intention — ^to enter his garden in a body, 
and have the fox unearthed. Mr. Dudgeon compelled 
himself to smile assent, with the grace of a masciuline 
Griselda; and then he hastily gave orders to have aU 
that^the house afforded of provision set out for luncheon, 
guessing rightly enough that a six hours’ run would give 
even homely fare an acceptable welcome. He bore 
without wincing the entrance of the dirty boots into his 
exquisitely clean rooms; he only felt grateful for tlie 
care with which Mr. Higgins strode about, laboriously 
and noiselessly moving on the tip of his toes, as he 
reconnoitred the rooms with a curious eye. 

“I’m going to build a house myself. Dudgeon; and, 
upon my word, I don't think I could take a better model 
than yours.’’ 

“Oh! my poor cottage would be too small to afford 
any hints for such a house as you would wish to build, 
Mr. Higgins’’, replied Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing his 
hands nevertheless at the compliment. 

“Not at all ! not at all! Let me see. You have dining- 
room, drawing-room,’’ — ^he hesitated, and Mr. Dudgeon 
filled up the blank as he expected. 

“Four sitting-rooms and the bedrooms. But allow 
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me to show you over the house. I confess T took some 
pains in arranging it, and, though far smaller than what 
you would require, it may, nevertheless, aiford you some 
hints.” 

So they left the eating gentlemen with their mouths- 
and their plates quite full, and! the scent of the fox over- 
powering that of the hasty rashers of ham; and they 
carefully inspected ^1 the ground-floor rooms. Then 
Mr. Dudgeon said: 

“If you are not tired, Mr. Higgins — it is rather my 
hobhy, so you must pull me up if you are — we will go 
upstairs, and I will show you my sanctum.” 

Mr. Dudgeon’s sanctum was the centre room, over 
the porch, which formed a balcony, and which was', care- 
fully filled with choice flowers in pots. Inside, there were 
all kinds of elegant contrivances for hiding the real 
strength of all the boxes and chests required by the 
particular nature of Mr. Dudgeon’s liusiness : for although 
his office was in Barford, he kept (as he informed Mr.. 
Higgins) what was the most valuable here, as being safer 
tlian an office which was locked up and left every night. 
But, as Mr. Higgins reminded him with a sly poke in the 
side, when next they met, his own house was not over- 
secure. A fortnight after the gentlemen of the Barfoird 
hunt lunched there, Mr. Dudgeon’s strong-box, — ^in his 
sanctum upstairs, with the mysterious spring-bolt to the 
window invented by himself, and the secret of which 
was only known to the inventor and a few of his mdsit 
intimate friends, to whom he had proudly shown it; — 
this strong-box, containing the collected Christmas rents 
of half a dozen landlords (there was then no bank 
nearer than Derby), was rifled; and the secretly rich. 
Mr. Dudgeon had to stop his agent in his purchases of 
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paintings by Flemish artists, because the money was re- 
(juired to make good the missing rents. 

The Dogberries and Verges of those days were quite 
incapable of obtaining any clue to the robber or robbprs; 
and though one or two vi^ants were taken up and 
brought before Mr. Dunover and Mr. Higgins, the magis- 
trates who usually attended in the court-room at Barford, 
there was no evidence brought against them, and aftpr 
ii couple of nights’ durance in the lock-ups they weire 
set at liberty. But it became a standing joke with Mr. 
Higgins to ask Mr. Dudgeon, from time to time, whether 
he could recommend him a place of safety for his valu- 
ables; or, if he had made any more inventions lately for 
securing houses from robbers. 

About two years after this time — about seven years 
after Mr. Higgins liad bjeen married— one Tuesday 
•evening, Mr. Davis was sitting reading the news in the 
colYee-room of the George Inn. He belonged to a club 
of gentlemen who met there occasionally to play at whist, 
to read what few newspapers and magazine.s were pub- 
lished in those days, to chat about the market at Derby, 
and prices all over the country. This Tuesday night it 
was a black frost; and few people were in the room. Mr. 
Davis was anxious to finish an article in the GcuUeman’s 
Mm/asine; indeed, he was making extracts from it, intend- 
ing to answer it, and yet unable with his small income 
to purcliase a copy. So he stayed late; it was past nine, 
and at ten o’clock the room was closed. But while he 
wrote, Mr. Higgins came in. He was pale and haggard 
with cold. Mr. Davis, who had had for some time sole 
possession of the fire, mpved politely on one side, and 
handed to the new-comer the sole London newspaper 
which the roqm afforded. Mr. Higgins accepted it, and 
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made some remark on the intense coldness of the weather; 
but Mr. Davis was too full of his article, and intended 
reply, to fall into conversation readily., Mr. Higgins 
hitched his chair nearer to the fire, and put his feet on 
the fender, giving an audible shudder. He put the news- 
paper on one end of the table near him, and sat gazing 
into the red embers of the fire, crouching down over 
them as if his very marrow were chilled. At length he 
said: 

“There is nO' account of the murder at Bath in that 
paper?” Mr. Davis, who had finished taking his notes, 
and was preparing to go, stopixjcl short, and asked',: 

“Has there been a murder at Bath? No! I have not 
seen anything of it — who was murdered?” 

"Oh! it was a .shocking, terrible murder!” said Mr. 
Higgins, not raising his look from the fire, but gazing 
on with his eyes dilated till the whites were seen all 
round them. “A terrible, terrible murder! I wonder 
what will become of the murderer ? I can fancy the red 
glowing centi-e of tliat fire — look and see how infinitely 
distant it seems, and how the distance magnifies it into 
something awful and unquencliable.” 

"My dear sir, you arc feverish; how you shakie and 
shiver!” said Mr. Davis, thinking privately that his 
companion had symptoms of fever, and that he was 
wandering in his mind. 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Higgins. “I am not feverish. 
It is the night which is so cold.” And for a time jhe 
talked with Mr. Davis about the article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for he was rather a reader himself, and could 
take more interest in Mr. Davis’s pursuits than most of 
the people at Barford. At length it drew near to ten, 
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and Mr. Davis rose up to go home to his lodgings. 

“No, Davis, don’t go. I want you here. We will have 
a bottle of port together, and that will put Saunders into 
good humour. I want to tell! you about this murder,” he 
continued, dropping his voice, and speaking hoarse and 
low. “She was an old woman, and he killed her, sitting 
reading her Bible by her own fireside!” He looked at 
Mr. Davis with a strange searching gaze, as if trying to 
find some sympathy in the horror which the idea presented 
to him. 

“Who do you mean, my dear sir? What is this 
murder you are so full of? No one has been murdered 
here.” 

“No, you fool! 1 tell you it was in Bath!” said 
Mr. Higgins, with sudden passion; and then calming 
himself to most velvet-smoothness of manner, he laid his 
hand on Mr. Davis’s knee, there, as they sat by thei fire, 
and gently detaining him, began the narration of the 
crime he was so full of ; but his voice and manner were 
constrained to a stony quietude: he never looked in 
Air. Davis’s face; once or twice, as Mr. Davis remember- 
ed afterwards, his grip tightened like a compressing vice. 

“She lived in a small house in a quiet old-fashioned 
street, she and her maid. People said she was a good 
old woman; but for all that, she hoarded and hoarded, 
and never gave to the poor. Air. Davis, it is wicked not 
to give to the poor — wicked — ^wicked, is it not? I always 
give to the poor, for once I read in the Bible that ‘Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins.’ The wicked old woman 
never gave, but hoarded her money, and saved, and saved. 
Some one heard of it; I say she threw a temptation in 
his way, and God will punish her for it. And this man — or 
it might be a woman, who knows? — and this person — 
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heard also that she went to church in the mornings, and 
her' maid in the afternoons; and so — while the maid 
was at church, and the street and the house quite still, 
and the darkness of a winter afternoon coming on — she 
was nodding over the Bible — and tliat, mark you! is a 
sin, and one that God will avenge sooner or later; and 
a step came in the dusk up the stair, and that person 
I told you of stood in the room. At first he — no! At 
first, it is supposed — for, you understand, all this is mere 
guesswork — it is supposed that he asked her civilly enough 
to give him her money, or to tell him where it was; but 
the old miser defied him, and would not ask for mercy 
and give up her keys, even when he threatened her, but 
looked him in the face as if he had been a baby — Oh, God 1 
Mr. Davis, I once dreamt when I was a little innocent 
boy that I should commit a crime like this, and I wakened 
up crying; and my mother comforted me — that is the 
reason 1 tremble so now — ^that and the cold, for it is very 
very cold!” 

“But did he murder the old lady?” asked Mr. Davis. 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but I am interested by your 
story.” 

“Yes! he cut her throat; and there she lies yet in her 
quiet little parlour, with her face upturned and all ghastly 
white in the middle of a ix>ol of blood. Mr. Davis, this 
wine is no better than water; I must have some brandy!” 

Mr. Davis was horror-struck by the story, which seem- 
ed to have fascinated him as much as it had done liis 
companion. 

“Have they got any clue to the murderer?” said he. 
Mr. Higgins drank down half a tumbler of raw brandy 
before he answered. 

“No! no clue whatever. Th^ will never be able to 
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discover him; and I should not wonder, Mr. Davis — 
I should not wonder if he repented after all, and did bitter 
penance for his crime; and if so — ^will there be mercy for 
him at the last day?” 

“God knows!” said Mr. Davis, with solemnity. "It 
is an awful story,” continued he, rousing himself; “I 
hardly like to leave this warm, light room and go out into 
the darkness after hearing it. But it must be done,” 
buttoning on his greatcoat — “1 can only say I hope and 
trust they will find out the murderer and hang him. — If 
you’ll take my advice, Mr. Higgins, you’ll have your bed 
warmed, and drink a treacle-posset just the last thing; 
and, if )-ou’ll allow me. I’ll send you my answer to 
Philologus before it goes up to old Urban.” 

The next morning, Mr. Davis went to call on Miss 
Pratt, who was not very well; and, by way of being 
agreeable and entertaining, he related to her all he had 
heard the night before about the murder at Bath; and 
really he made a r'ery pretty connected story out of it. 
and interested Miss Pratt very much in the fate of the 
old lady — partly because of a similarity in their situations ; 
for she also privately hoarded money, and had but one 
servant, and stopped at home alone on Sunday afternoons 
to allow her servant to go to church. 

“And when did all this happen?” she asked. 

“I don't know if Mr. Higgins named the day; and yet 
I think it must have been on tliis very last Sunday.” 

“And to-day is Wednesday. Ill news travels fast.” 

“Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it might have been in the 
London newspaper.” 

“That it could never be. Where did Mr. Higgins learn 
all about it?” 

“I don’t know, I did not ask. I think he' only came 
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home yesterday: he had been south to collect his rents, 
somebody said.” 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her dislike and 
suspicions of Mr. Higgins in a grunt whenever his name 
was mentioned. 

“Well, I shan’t see you for some days. Godfrey 
Merton has asked me to .go and stay with him and Hs 
sister; and I think it will do me good. Besides,” added 
she, “these winter evenings — and the.se murderers at 
large in the country — I don’t quite like living with only 
Peggy to call to in case of need.” 

Miss Pratt went to stay with her cousin, Mr. Merton. 
He was an active magistrate, and enjoyed his ^reputation 
as such. One day he came in, having just received his 
letters. 

“Bad account of the morals of your little town here. 
Jessy!” said he, touching one of his letters. “You’ve 
either a murderer among you, or .some friend of a mur- 
derer. Here’s a poor old lady at Bath had her throat cut 
last Sunday week ; and I’ve a letter from the Home Office, 
asking me to lend them ‘my very efficient aid.’ as they are 
pleased to call it, towards finding out the culprit. It seems 
he must have been thirsty, and of a comfortable jolly 
turn; for before going to his horrid work he tapped a 
barrel of ginger wine the old lady had set by to work ; and 
he wrapped the spigot round with a piece of a letter taken 
out of his pocket, as may be supposed; and this piece of 
a letter was found afterwards; there are only these letters 
on the outside, -its, Esq.,-'iord,-egworth, which some one 
has ingeniously made out to mean Barford, near Kegworth. 
On the other side there is some allusion to a racehorse, I 
conjecture, though the name is singular enough: ‘Church- 
and-King-and-dowh-with-the-Rump.” 
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Miss Pratt caught at this name immediately; it had 
hurt her feelings as a dissenter only a few months agd, 
and she remembered it well. 

“Mr. Nat Hearn has — or had (as I am speaking in 
the witness-box, as it were, I must take care of my tenses), 
a horse with that ridiculous name.” 

“Mr. Nat Hearn," repeated Mr. Merton, making a 
note of the intelligence ; then he recurred to his letter from 
the Plome Office again. 

“There is also a piece! of a sntall key, broken in thel 
futile attempt to open a desk — ^well, well. Nothing more 
of consequence. The letter is what we must rely upon." 

“Mr. Davis said that Mr. Higgins told him — ” Miss 
Pratt began. 

“Higgins!” exclaimed Mr. Merton, "ns. Is it Higgins, 
the blustering fellow that ran away with Nat Hearn’s 
sister ?” 

“Yes!” said Miss Pratt. “But fliough he has never 
been a favourite of mine — ” 

"ns,” repeated Mr. Merton. “It is too horrible to 
think of ; a member of the hunt — kind old Squire Hearn’s 
son-in-law! Who else have you in Barford with names 
that end in nr?” 

“There’s Jackson, and Pligginson, and Blenkinsop, 
and Davis, and Jones. Cousin! One thing strikes me — 
how did Mr. Higgins know all about it to tell Mr, Davis 
on Tuesday what liad happened on Sunday afternoon?” 

There is no need to add much more. Those curious 
in lives of the highwaymen may find the name of Higgins 
as conspicuous among those annals as that of Claude Duval. 
Kate Hearn’s husband collected his rents on the highway, 
like many another ‘gentleman’ of the day ; but, having been 
unlucky in one Ur two of his adventures, and hearitig 
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exaggerated accounts of the hoarded wealth of the old 
lady at Bath, he was led on from rohbeiy to murder 
and was hung for his crime at Derby, in 1775. 

He had not lieen an unkind husband; luid his poor 
wife took lodgings in Derby to be near him in his last 
moments — his awful last moments. Her old father went 
with her everywhere but into her husband's cell; and 
wrung her heart by constantly accusing himself of having 
promoted her marriage with a man of whom he knew so 
little. He abdicated his squireship in favour of his son 
Nathaniel. Nat was prosperous, and the helpless silly 
father could be of no use to him; but to his widowed 
daughter the foolish fond old man was all in all; her 
knight, her protector, her companion- — her most faithful 
loving companion. Only he ever declined assuming the 
office of her counsellor — shaking his head sadly, and 
.saying — 

“Ah! Kate, Kate! if I had had more wisdom to have 
advised thee better, thou nced’st not have been an exile 
here in Brussels, shrinking from the sight of every English 
person as if they knew thy story.’’ 

I saw the White House not a month ago; it was to 
.let, perhaps for the twentieth time since Mr. Higgins 
occupied it; but still the tradition goes in Bar ford that 
once upon a time a highwayman lived there, and amassed 
untold treasures ; and that the ill-gotten wealth yet remains 
walled up in some unknown concealed chamber; but in 
what part of the house no one knows. 

Will any of you become tenants, and try to find out 
this mysterious closet? I can furnish the exact address 
to any applicant who wishes for it. 



THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY 

Charles Dickens (1812 — 1870), one of the giants of English 
literature, was bom at Portsmouth, and publirhed his first boot^ 
Sketches by Bos, in 1836. No novelist has ever been so 
popular among his contemporaries and in his own country as he 
.was. His novels, of which, David CopperfieM, The Pickwick 
Papers and The Old Curiosity Shop are a few examples, are read 
as eagerly to-day as ever, and characters such as Mrs. Gamp, Mr. 
Pickluick, Mr. Micawber and Little Nell, are household words. 

In the following short story Dickens combines pathos with 
humour in such a fashion, that the reader does not know whether 
to laugh at the humorous remarks of the ‘school-boy’ and the 
tricks of his friends, or to weep for the sufferings of their 
sweet-natured and misunderstood victim. Old Cheeseman. 

Being rather young at present — I am getting on in 
years, but still I am rather young. — I have no particular 
adventures of my own to fall back upon. It wouldn’t 
much interest anybody here, I suppose, to know what 
a screw the Reverend is, or what a griffin she is, or how 
they do stick it into parents — particularly haircutting, 
and medical attendance. One of our fellows was 
charged in his half’s account twelve and sixpence for 
two pills — tolerably profitable at six and threepence apiece, 
I should think!— and he ne^'er took them either, but 
put them up the sleeve of his jacket. 

Another of our fellows went home ill, and heard 
the family doctor tell his father that he couldn’t account 
for his complaint unless it was the beer. Of course it 
was the beer, and well it might be! 

60 
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It was Old Cheeseman 1 meant to tell about; not 
the manner in wliich our fellows get their constitutions 
destroyed for the sake of profit. 

Wh)-, look at the pie-crust alone. There’s no flaki- 
ness in it. It's .solid — like damp lead. Then our fellows 
get nightmares, and are bolstered for calling out and 
waking other fellows. Who can wonder! 

Old Qieeseman one night walked in his sleep, put his 
hat on over his nightcap, got hold of a fishing-rod and 
a cricket-bat, and went down into the parlour, where they 
nalturally thought from his appearance he was a Ghost. 
Why, he never would have done that if his meals had 
been wholesome. When we all begin to walk in our 
sleeps, I suppose they’ll be sorry for it. 

Old Cheeseman wasn't second Latin Master then, 
he was a fellow himself. He was first brought there, 
very small, in a post-chaise, by a woman who was always 
taking snuff and shaking him — and that was the most he 
remembered about it. He never went home for the holi- 
days. His accounts (he never learnt any extras) were 
sent to a Bank, and the Bank ])aid them; anti he had 
a brown suit twice a year, and went into boots at twelve. 
They were always too big for him too. 

In the Midsummer holidays some of our fellows who 
lived within walking distance used to come back and 
climb the trees outside the playground wall, on purpose to 
look at Old Cheeseman reading there by himself. He 
was always as mild as the tea — and that's pretty mild, 
I should hope! — so when they whistled to him, he looted 
up and nodded ; and when they said, “Halloa, Old Cheese- 
man, what Irave you had for dinner?” he said, “Boiled 
mutton”; and when they said, “An’t it solitary. Old 
Cheeseman?” he said, “It is a little dull, sometimes”; 
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and then they said, “Well, good-bye, Old Cheeseman!” 
and climbed down again. Of course it was imposing on 
Old Cheeseman to give him nothing but boiled mutton 
through a whole Vacation, but that was just like the sys- 
tem. Wlien they didn’t give him boiled mutton, they gave 
him rice pudding, pretending it was a treat. And saved 
the butcher. 

So Old Cheeseman went on. The holidays lirought 
him into other trouble besides tlie loneliness ; because 
when the fellows began to come back, not wanting to, 
he was always glad to see them; which was aggravating 
when they were not at all glad to see him, and so he got 
his head knocked against walls, and that was the way 
his nose bled. But he was a favourite in general. Once 
a subscription was raised for him; and to keep up his 
spirits, he was presented before the holidays with two 
white mice, a rabbit, a pigeon, and a beautiful puppy. 
Old Cheeseman cried about it — especially soon afterwards, 
when they all ate one another. 

Of course, Old Cheeseman used to be called by the 
names of all sorts of cheeses — double Glo'sterman, 
Family Cheshireman, Dutchman, North Wiltshireman, 
and all that. But he never minded it. And I don’t 
mean to say that he was old in point of years — because 
he wasn’t — only he was called from the first. Old 
Cheeseman. 

At last Old Chee.seman was made second Latin 
Master. He was brought in one morning at the begin- 
ning of a new half, and presented to the school in that 
capacity as “Mr. Cheeseman.” Then our fellows all 
agreed that Old Cheeseman was a spy and a deserter, 
who had gone over to the enemy’s camp, and sold him- 
self for gold. It was no excuse for him that he had 
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sold himself for very little gold — two pound ten a quar- 
ter and his washing, as was reported. It was decided 
by a Parliament which sat about it, that Old Cheese- 
man’s mercenar)- motives could alone be taken into ac- 
count, and that he had “coined our blood for drachmas.” 
The Parliament took the expression out of the quarrel 
scene between Brutus and Cassius. 

When it was settled in this strong way that Old 
Cheeseman was a tremendous traitor, who had wormed 
himself into our fellows’ secrets on purpose to get him- 
self into favour liy giving up ever3'thing he knew, all 
courageous fellows were invited to come forward and 
enrol themselves in a Society for making a set against 
him. The President of the Society was first boy, named 
Bob Tarter. His father was in the West Indies, and he 
owned, himself, that his father was worth millions. He 
liad great power among our fellows, and he wrote a 
parody, beginning — 

Who made believe to lie so meek 
That we could hardly hear him .speak. 

Yet turned out an Informing Sneak? 

Old Cheeseman. 

All this produced a great effect on Old Cheeseman. 
He had never had much hair, but what he had began 
to get thinner and thinner every day. He grew paler and 
more worn; and sometimes of an evening he was seen 
sitting at his desk with a precious long snuff to his candle, 
and his hands before his face, crying. But no mem- 
ber of the Society could pity him, even if he felt inclined, 
because the President said it was Old Cheeseman’s con- 
science. 

So Old Cheeseman went on, and didn’t he lead a 
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miserable life! Of course the Reverend turned up his 
nose at him, and of course she did — because both of them 
always do that at all the masters — ^but he suffered from 
the fellows most, and he suffered from them constantly. 
He never told about it, that the Society could find out; 
but he got no credit for that, because the President said 
it was Old Cheeseman’s cowardice. 

He had only one friend in the world, and that one 
was almost as jMwerless as he was, for it was only Jane. 
Jane was a sort of wardrobe-woman to our fellows, and 
-took care of the boxes. She had come at first, I believe, 
as a kind of apprentice — some of our fellows say from a 
Charity, but / don’t know — and after her time was out, 
had stopped at so much a year. So little a year, perhaps 
I ought to say, for it is far more likely. However, she 
had put some pounds in the Savings’ Bank, and she was 
a very nice young woman. She was not quite pretty; 
but she had a very frank, honest, bright face, and all our 
fellows were fond of her. She was uncommonly neat and 
cheerful, and uncommonh'' comfortable and kind. And if 
anything was the matter with a fellow’s mother, he always 
went and showed the letter to Jane. 

Jane was Old Chee.seman’s friend. The more the 
Society went against him, the more Jane stood by him. 
She used to give him a good-humoured look out of her 
.still-room window sometimes, that seemed to set him up 
for the day. She used to i>ass out of the orchard and 
the kitchen garden (always kept locked, I believe you!) 
through the playground, when she might have gone the 
other way, only to give a turn of her head, as much as 
to say, “Keep up your spirits!” to Old Cheeseman. His 
slip of a room was so fresh and orderly that it was well 
known who looked after it while he was at his desk; and 
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when our fellows saw a smoking hot dumpling on his 
plate at dinner, they knew with indignation who had sent 
it up. 

Under these circumstances, the Society resolved, after 
a quantity of meeting and debating, that Jane should be 
requested to cut Old Cheeseman dead; and that if she 
refused, she must be sent to Coventry herself. So a 
deputation, headed by the President, was appointed to 
wait on Jane, and inform her of the vote the Society had 
been under the painful necessity of passing. She was 
very much respected for all her good qualities, and there 
was a story about her having once waylaid the Reverend 
in his own study, and got a fellow off from a severe 
punishment, of her own kind, comfortable heart. So the 
deputation didn’t much like the job. However, they went 
up, and the President told Jane all about it. Upon which 
Jane turned very red, burst into tears, informed the 
President and the deputation, in a way not at all like her 
usual way, that they were a parcel of malicious young 
savages, and turned the whole respected body out of the 
room. Consequently it was entered in the Society’s book 
(kept in astronomical cypher for fear of detection), 
that all communication with Jane was interdicted: and 
the President addressed the members on this convincing 
instance of Old Cheeseman's undermining. 

But Jane was as true to Old Cheeseman as Old Cheese- 
man was false to our fellows — ^in their opinion, at all 
events — and steadily continued to be his only friend. 
It was a great exasperation to the Society, because Jane 
was as much a loss to them as she was a gain to him; 
and being more inveterate against him than ever, they 
treated him worse than ever. At last, one morning, his 
desk stood empty, his room was peeped into and found 
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to be vacant, and a whisjier went about among the pale 
faces of our fellows that Old Cheeseman, unaWe to bear 
it any longer, had got up early and drowned himself. 

The mysterious looks of the other masters after break- 
fast, and the evident fact that Old Cheeseman was not 
expected, confirmed the Society in this opinion. Some 
began to discuss whether the President was liable to 
hanging or only transportation for life, and the Presi- 
dent's face showed a great anxiety to know which. 
However, he said that a jury of his country should find 
him game; and that in his address he should put it to 
them to lay their hands upon their hearts and say wheth- 
er they as Britons approved of informers, and how they 
thought they would like it themselves. Some of the 
Society considered that he had better run away until he 
found a forest where he might change clothes with a 
wood-cutter, and stain his face with blacklterries; but the 
majority believed that if he stood his ground, his father — 
belonging as he did to the West Indies, and being worth 
millions — could buy him off. 

All our fellows’ hearts beat fast when the Reverend 
came in, and miade a sort of Roman, or a Field-Marshal, 
of himself with the ruler ; as he always did before deliver- 
ing an address. But their fears were nothing to their 
astonishment when he came out with the story that Old 
Cheeseman, “so long our respected friend and fellow- 
pilgrim in the pleasant plains of knowledge." he called 
him — O yes! 1 dare say! Much of that! — was the or- 
phan child of a disinherited young lady who had married 
against her father’s wish, and whose young husband had 
died, and who had died of sorrow herself, and whose unfor- 
tunate baby (Old Cheeseman) had been brought up at 
the cost of a grandfather whe would never consent to 
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see it, baby, boy, or man: which grandfather was now 
dead, and serve him right — that’s my putting in — and 
which grandfather’s large property, there being no will, 
was now, and all of a-sudden, and for ever Old Cheese- 
man’s ! “Our so long respected friend and fellow-pilgrim 
in the pleasant plains of knowledge,” the Reverend wound 
up a lot of bothering quotations by saying, would “come 
among us once more” that day fortnight, when he desired 
to take leave of us himself in a more particular manner. 
With these words, he stared severely round at our fellows 
and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation among the mem- 
bers of the Society now. Lots of them wanted to resign, 
and lots more began to try to make out that they had 
never belonged to it. However, the President stuck up, 
and said that they must stand or fall together, and that 
if a breach was made it should be over his body — which 
was meant to encourage the Society; but it didn’t. The 
President further said, he would consider the position 
in which they stood, and would give them his best opinion 
and advice in a few days. This was eagerly looked for, 
as he knew a good deal of the world on account of his 
lather’s being in the West Indies. 

After days and days of hard thinking, and drawing 
armies all over his slate, the President called our fellows 
together, and made the matter clear. He said it was 
plain that when Old Cheeseman came on tlie appointed 
day, his first revenge would be to impeach the Society 
and have it flogged all roimd. After witnessing with 
joy the torture of his enemies, and gloating over the cries 
which agony would extort from them, the probability 
was that he would invite the Reverend, on pretence of 
conversation, into a private room — say the parlour into 
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which Parents were shown, where the two great globes 
were which were never used — and would there reproach 
him with the various frauds and oppressions he had en- 
dured at his hands. At the close of his observations he 
would make a signal to a Prizefighter concealed in the 
passage, who would then appear and pitch into the Reve- 
rend, till he was left insensible. Old Cheeseman w'ould 
then make Jane a present of from five to ten pounds, and 
would leave the establishment in fiendish triumph. 

The President explained that against the parlour part, 
or the Jane part, of these arrangements he had nothing 
to say; hut, on the part of the Society, he counselled 
deadly resistance. With this view he recommended that 
all available desks should be filled with stones, and that 
the first word of the complaint should be the signal to 
every fellow to let fly at Old Cheeseman. The bold 
advice put the Society in better spirits and was unani- 
mously taken. A post about Old Cheeseman’s size was 
put up in the playground, and all our fellows practised 
at it till it was dinted all over. 

When the day came, and Places were called, every 
fellow sat down in a tremble. There had been much dis- 
cussing and disputing as to how Old Cheeseman would 
come; but it was the general opinion that he would appear 
in a sort of triumi^hal car drawn ))y four horses, with 
two livery servants in front and the Prize-fighter in dis- 
guise up behind. So, all our fellows sat listening for 
the sound of wheels, but no wheels were heard, for Old 
Cheeseman walked after all, and came into the school 
without any preparation. Pretty much as he used to be, 
only dressed in black. “Gentlemen,” said the Reverend, 
presenting him, “our so long respected friend and fellow- 
pilgrim in the pleasant plains of knowledge is desirous 
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to oflFer a word or two. Attention, gentlemen, one and 
all!” 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk and looked 
at the President. The President was all ready, and tak- 
ing aim at Old Cheeseman with his eyes. 

What did Old Cheeseman then, but walk up to his 
old desk, look round him with a queer smile as if there 
was a tear in his eye, and l)egin in a quavering, mild 
voice, “My dear companions and old friends!” 

Every fellows’s hand came out of his desk, and the 
President suddenly began to cry. 

“My dear companions and old friends,” said Old 
Cheeseman, “you have heard of my good fortune. I 
have passed so many years under this roof — ^my entire 
life so far, I may say, — ^that I hope you have been glad 
to hear of it for my sake. I could never enjoy it without 
exchanging congratulations with you. If we have ever 
misunderstood one another at all, pray, my dear boys, let 
us forgive and forget. I have a great tenderness for you, 
and I am sure you return it. I want in the fullness of a 
grateful heart to shake hands with you every one. I have 
come back to do it, if you please, my dear boys.” 

Since the President had begun to cry, several other 
fellows had broken out here and there: but now, when 
Old Cheeseman began with him as first boy, laid his 
left hand affectionately on his shoulder and gave him 
his right, and when the President said, “Indeed, I don’t 
deserve it, sir ; upon my honour, I don’t,” there was sobb- 
ing and crying all over the school. Every other fellows 
said he didn't deserve it, much in the same way ; but Old 
Cheeseman, not minding that a bit, went cheerfully round 
to every boy, and wound up with every master — finishing 
off the Reverend last. 
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Then a snivelling little chap in a corner, who was 
always under some punishment or other, set up a shrill 
cry of “Success to Old Cheeseman! Hooray!” The 
Reverend glared upon him, and said, “Mr. Cheeseman, 
sir.” But Old Cheeseman protesting that he liked his 
old name a great deal better than his new one, all our 
fellows took up the cry ; and, for I don’t know how many 
minutes, there was such a thundering of feet and hands, 
and such a roaring of “Old Cheeseman,” as never was 
heard. 

After that there was a spread in the dining-room of 
the most magnificent kind. Fowls, tongues, preserves, 
fruits, confe.'tioneries, jellies, neguses, barley-sugar, 
temples, trifles, crackers — eat all \'ou can and pocket wbat 
you like — all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. After that, 
speeches, whole holiday, double and treble sets of all man- 
ners of things for all manners of games, donkeys, pony- 
chaises, and drive yourself, dinner for all the masters 
at the Seven Bells (twenty pounds a head our fellows 
estimated it at), an annual holiday and feast fixed for 
that day every year, and another on Old Cheeseman’s 
birthday — Reverend bound down before the fellows to 
allow it, so that he could never back out — all at Old 
Cheeseman’s expense. 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body and cheer 
outside the Seven Bells? O no! 

But there’s something else besides. Don’t look at 
the next story-teller, for there’s more yet. Next day it 
was resolved that the Society should make it up with 
Jane, and then be dissolved. What do you think of Jane 
being gone though? “What? Gone for ever?” said 
our fellows, with long faces. “Yes, to be sure,” was all 
the answer they could get. None of the people about 
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the house ■vrtoiild say an 3 'thmg more. At lengiih, (the 
first boy took uptju himself to ask the Reverend whether 
our old friend Jane was resilly gone. The Reverend 
(he has got a daughter at home — turn-up nose, and 
red) replied severely, “Yes, sir. Miss Pitt is gone.” 
The idea of calling Jane Miss Pitt! Some said she had 
been sent away in disgrace for taking money from Old 
Cheeseman; others said she had gone into Old Cheese- 
man’s service at a rise of ten pounds a year. All that 
our fellows knew was she was gone. 

It wa,s two or three months afterwards, when, one 
afternoon, an ojien carriage stopped at the cricket field, 
just outside bounds, with a lady and gentleman in it, who 
looked at the game a long time and stood up to see it 
played. Nobod)- thought much about them, until the 
same little snivelling chap came in, against all rules, from 
the post where he was Scout, and said, “It’s Jane 1” Both 
Elevens forgot the game directly, and ran crowding round 
the carriage. It uw Jane! In such a bonnet. And if 
you’ll believe me, Jane was married to Old Cheeseman, 

It soon became quite a regular thing when our fellows 
were hard at it in the playground to see a carriage at the 
low part of the wall where it joins the high part, and a 
lady and gentleman standing up in it, looking over. The 
gentleman was alwa 3 's Old Cheeseman, and the lady wa.s 
always Jane. 

The first time I ever saw them, I saw them in that way. 
There had been a good many changes among our fellows 
then, and it had turned out that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t 
worth millions 1 He wasn’t worth anything. Bob had 
gone for a soldier, and Old Cheeseman had purchased his 
discharge. But that’s not the carriage. The carriage 
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stopped, and all our fellows stopped as soon as it was 
seen. 

“So you have never sent me to Coventry after all!” 
said the lady, laughing, as our fellows swarmed up the 
wall to shake hands with her. “Are vou never going to 
do it?” 

“Never! never! never!” on all sides. 

I didn’t understand what she meant then, but of 
course I do now. I was very much pleased with her 
face though, and with her good way, and I couldn’t help 
looking at her — and at him too — with all our fellows 
clustering so joyfully about them. 

They soon took notice of me as a new boy. so I 
thought I might as well swarm up the wall myself, and 
shake hands with them as the rest did. I was quite as 
glad to see them as the rest were, and was quite as fami- 
liar with them in a moment. 

“Only a fortnight now,” said Old Cheeseman, “to the 
holidays. Who stops? Anybody?” 

A good many fingers pointed at me, and a good 
many voices cried, “He does !” For it was the year when 
you were all away; and rather low I was about it, I 
can tell you. 

“Oh!” said Old Cheeseman. “But it’s solitary here 
in the holiday time. He had better come to us.” 

So I went to their delightful house, and was as happy 
as I could possibly be. They understand how to con- 
duct themselves towards boys, they do. When they 
take a boy to the play, for instance, they do take him. 
They don’t go in after it’s begun, or come out before 
it’s over. They know how to bring a boy up too. Look 
at their own! Though he is very little as yet, what a 
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capital boy he is ! Why, my next favourite to Mrs. 
Cheeseman and Old Cheeseman is young Cheeseman. 

So now I have told you all I know about Old Cheese- 
man. And it’s not much after all, I am afraid. Is it? 

From “The Wreck of the Golden Mary” 
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William Makepeace Thackeray (1811 — 1863) was born at 
Calcutta. He is one of the supremely grealt novelists of the 
Victorian Era. His first book The Paris Sketch Book was pub- 
lished in 1840. In 1841 appeared a collection of Comic Tales and 
Sketches, as well as The Hogarty Diamond, The Shabby 
Genteel Story, Barry Lyndon and Men’s Wives. 

Thackeray joined the staff of Punch in 1842, and in 1847 his 
great novel Vanity Fair appeared in serial form. After this came 
Pendennis, Henry Esmond, The Netveomes and The Rose and 
the Ring, a charming story for children. In 1860 he became 
editor of the then new Cornhill Magazine. 

The follbwing short story illustrates the author’s tremendous 
powers as a stylist and a satirist. 

[In a sudden burst of rage the Marquis of Godcs1)erg 
had ordered that his son Otto should be sent to a con- 
vent at Cologne, there to remain for life. When it was 
too late he found that in his haste he had punished the 
youth entirely without reason. To add immeasurably to his 
distress a man Ijrought the report that when being rowed 
to Cologne Otto had jumped from the boat into the Rhine 
and must certainly have been drowned.] 

The boat containing the amazed young Count — for he 
knew not the cause of his father’s anger, and hence re- 
belled against the unjust sentence which the Margrave 
had uttered — had not rowed many miles, when the gallant 
boy rallied from his temporary surprise and despondency, 
and determined not to be a slave in any convent of any 
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order: determined to make a desperate effort for escape. 
At a moment when the men were pulling hard against 
the tide, and Kuno, the coxswain, was looking carefully 
to steer the barge between some dangerous rocks and 
quicksands, which are frequently met with in the majes- 
tic though dangerous river, Otto gave a sudden spring from 
the boat, and with one single flounce was in the boiling, 
frothing, swirling eddy of the stream. 

Fancy the agony of the crew at the disappearance of 
their young lord! All loved him; all would have given 
their lives for him; but as they did not know how to 
swim, of course they declined to make any useless plung- 
es in search of him, and stood on their oars in mute 
wonder and grief. Once, his fair head and golden ring- 
lets were seen to rise from the water: i-wke, puffing 
and panting, it appeared for an instant again; thrice, it 
rose but for a single moment : it was the last chance, and 
it sunk, sunk, sunk. Knowing the reception they would 
meet with from their liege lord, the men naturally did 
not go home to Godesherg, but putting in at the first creek 
on the opi^osite hank, fled into the Duke of Nassau’s 
territory, where, as they have little to do with our tale, we 
will leave them. 

But they little knew how expert a swimmer was young 
Otto. He had disappeared, it is true; but why? because 
he had dived. He calculated that his conductors would 
consider him drowned, and the desire of liberty lending 
him wings (or we had rather say fins, in this instance), 
the gallant boy swam on beneath the water, never lifting 
his head for a single moment between Godesberg and 
Cologne — the distance Ijeing twenty-five or thirty miles. 

Escaping from observtition, he landed on the Dents 
side of the river, repaired to a comfortable and quiet hostel 
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there, saying he had had an accident from a boat, and thus 
accounting for the moisture of his habiliments, and while 
these were drying before a fire in his chamber, went snugly 
to bed, where he mused, not without amaze, on the strange 
events of the day. “This morning," thought he, “a noble, 
and heir to a princely estate — ^this evening an outcast, with 
but a few bank notes which niy mamma luckily gave me 
on my birthday. What a strange entry into life is this 
for a young man of my famil}’-! Well, I have courage 
and resolution: my first attempt in life has been a gallant 
and successful one; other dangers will be conquered by 
similar bravery.” And recommending himself, his un- 
happy mother, and his mistaken father to the care of their 
patron saint, St. Buffo, the galla.nt-hearted boy fell pre- 
sently into such a sleep as only the young, the healthy, the 
innocent, and the extremely fatigued can enjoy. 

The fatigues of the day (ainl very few men but would 
be fatigued after swimming well-nigh thirty miles under 
water) caused young Otto to sleep so profoundly, that he 
did not remark how, after Friday’s sunset, as a natural 
consequence, Saturday's Phetbus illumined the world, ay, 
and sunk at his appointed hour. The serving maidens 
of the hostel, peeping in, marked him sleeping, and blessing 
him for a pretty youth, tripped lightly from the chamber; 
the Iioots tried haply twice or thrice to call him (as boots 
will fain), but the lovely Ixiy, giving another snore, turn- 
ed on his side, and was quite unconscious of the interrup- 
tion. In a word, the youth slept for six-and-thirty hours 
at an elongation ; and the Sunday sun was shining, and the 
bells of the hundred churches of Cologne were clinking and 
tolling in pious festivity, and the burghers of burgheress- 
cs of the town were trooping to vespers and morning ser- 
vice when Otto awoke. 
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As he donned his clothes of the richest Genoa velvet, 
the astonished boy could not at first account for his diffi- 
culty in putting them on. “Marry,” said he, ‘'these breech- 
es that my blessed mother” (tears filled his fine eyes as he 
thought of her) — ‘‘that my blessed mother had made long 
on purpose, are now ten inches too short for me. Whir-r-r ! 
my coat cracks i’ the back, as in vain I try to buckle it 
round me, and the sleeves reach no farther than my elbows ! 
What is this mystery? Am I grown fat and tall in a 
single night? Ah! ah! ah! ah! I have it.” 

The young and good-humoured Childe laughed 
merrily. He bethought him of the reason of his mis- 
take : his garments had shrunk from being five-and-twenty 
miles under water. 

But one remedy presented itself to his mind; and 
that we need not say was to purchase new ones. Inquir- 
ing the way to the most genteel ready-made clothes' es- 
tablishment in the city of Cologne, and finding it was 
kept in the Minoriten Strasse, by an ancestor of the 
celebrated Moses of London, the noble Childe hied him 
towards the emporium; but you may be sure did not 
neglect to perform his religious duties by the way. 
Entering the cathedral, he made straight for the shrine 
of St. Buffo, and, hiding himself behind a pillar there 
(fearing he might be recognised by the Archbishop or 
any of his father’s numerous friends in Cologne), he 
proceeded with his devotions, as was the practice of the 
young nobles of the age. 

But though exceedingly intent upon the service, yet 
his eye could not refrain from wandering a little round 
about him, and he remarked with surprise, that the whole 
church was filled with archers; and he remembered, too, 
that he had seen in the streets numerous other bands of 
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men similarly attired in green. On asking at the cathedral 
porch the cause of this assemblage, one of the green ones 
said (in a jape), “Marry, youngster, you must be green, 
not to know that we are all bound to the castle of His 
Grace Duke Adolf of Cleves. who gives an archery meet- 
ing once a year, and prizes for which we toxO])hilites mus- 
ter strong.” 

Otto, whose course had hitherto been undetermined, 
now immediately settled what to do. He straightway re- 
paired to the ready-made emporium of Herr Moses, and 
bidding that gentleman furnish him with an archer’s com- 
plete dress, Moses speedily selected a suit from his vast 
stock which fitted the youth to a f, and we need not 
say was sold at an exceedingly moderate price. So attir- 
ed (and bidding Herr Moses a cordial farewell), young 
Otto was a gorgeous, a noble, a soul-inspiring boy to gaze 
on. A coat and breeches of the most brilliant pea-green, 
ornamented with a i)rofusion of brass buttons, and fitting 
him with exquisite tightness, showed off a figure unri- 
valled for slim symmetry. His feet were covered with 
peaked buskins of buff leather, and a belt round his slend- 
er waist, of the same material, held his knife, his tobacco- 
pipe and pouch, and his long, shining dirk; which, though 
the adventurous youth had as yet only employed it to 
■fashion wicket-bails, or to cut bread-and-cheese, he was 
now quite ready to use against the enemy. His personal 
attractions were enhanced by a neat white hat, flung care- 
lessly and fearlcs.sly on one side of his open smiling counte- 
nance; and his lovely hair, curling in ten thousand yellow 
ringlets, fell over his shoulders like golden epaulettes, and 
down his back as far as the waist buttons of his coat. 

So accoutred, the youth’s next thought was, that he 
must supply himself with a bow. This he speedily pur- 
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chased at the most fashionable bowyer’s, and of the best 
material and make. It was of ivory, trimmed with pink 
ribbon, and tlic cord of silk. An elegant quiver, beauti- 
fully painted and embroidered, was slung across his back, 
with a dozen of the finest arrows, tipped with steel of 
Damascus, formed of the branches of the famous Upas 
tree of Java, and feathered with the wings of the ortolan. 
These purchases being completed (together with that 
of a knapsack, dressing case, change, etc.), our young 
adventurer adted where was the hostel at which the ar- 
chers were wont to assemble? and being informed that 
it was at the sign of the ‘Golden Stag,' hied him to that 
house of entertainment, where, by calling for quantities of 
liquor and lieer, he speedily made the acquaintance and ac- 
quired the goodwill of a company of his future comrades 
who happened to be sitting in the coffee-room. 

After they ha<l eaten and drunken for all, Otto said, 
addressing them, "When go ye forth, gentles? I am 
a stranger here, bound as you to the archery meeting 
of Duke Adolf. An ye will admit a youth into your 
company, 'twill gladden me upon my lonely waj-.” 

The archers rejjlied. "You seem so young and jolly, 
and you spend your gold .so very like a gentleman, that 
we'll receive you in our band with pleasure. Be ready, 
for we start at half-])ast two!" At that hour accordingly 
the whole joyous comjjany prepared to move, and Otto 
not a little increased his popularity among them by step- 
ping out and having a conference with the landlord, which 
caused the latter to come into the room where the archers 
were assembled previous to departure, and to say, "Gentle- 
men, the bill is settled!” words never ungrateful to an 
archer yet : no, marry, nor to a man of any other calling 
that I wot of. 
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They marched joyously for several leagues, singing 
and joking, and telling of a thousand feats of love and 
chase and war. While thus engaged, some one remarked 
to Otto that he was not dressed m the regular uniform, hav- 
ing no feathers in his hat. 

“I daresay I will find a feather." said the lad, smiling. 

Then another gibed because his bow was new. 

“See that you can use your old one as well. Master 
Wolfgang," said the undisturbed youth. His answers, 
his bearing his generosity, his beauty, and his wit in- 
spired all his new toxophilite friends with interest and 
curiosity, and they longed to see whether his skill with 
the bow corresponded with their secret sympathies for 
him. 

An occasion for manifesting this skill did not fail to 
present itself soon — as indeed it seldom does to such a 
hero of romance as young Otto was. Fate seems to watch 
over such: events occur to them just in the nick of time; 
they rescue virgins just as ogres are on the point of devour- 
ing them ; they manage to be present at Court and interest- 
ing ceremonies, and to see the most interesting people at 
the most interesting moment; directly an adventure is ne- 
cessary for them, that adventure occurs: and so, for ray 
jiart, when I heard the above remark of one of the archers, 
that Otto had never a feather in his bonnet, I felt sure 
that a heron would spring up in the next sentence to supply 
him with an aigrette. 

And such indeed was the fact : rising out of a morass 
by which the archers were passing, a gallant heron, 
arching his neck, swelling his crest, placing his legs behind 
him, and Ws beak and red eyes against the wind, rose 
slowly, and offered the fairest mark in the world. 

“Shoot, Otto,” said one of the archers. “You would 
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not shoot just now at a crow because it was a foul bird, 
nor at a hawk because it was a noble bird ; bring us down 
yon heron : it flics slowly." 

But Otto was busy at tliat moment tying his shoe- 
string. and Rudolf, the third best of the archers, shot 
at the bird and missed it. 

‘‘Shoot, Otto,” said Wolfgang, a youth who had taken 
a liking to the young archer; "the bird is getting further 
and further.” 

But Otto wa.s busy that moment whittling a willow- 
twig he had just cut. Max, the second best archer, .shot 
and missed. 

“Then,” said Wolfgang. “I must try myself : a plague 
on you, young spi ingald, you have lost a noble chance !” 

Wolfgang ]jrcparcd himself with all his care, and shot 
at the bird, “It is out of distance,” said he, “and a 
murrain on the bird!” 

Otto, who by this time had done whittling his willow- 
stick (having carved a capital caricature of Wolfgang 
upon it), flung the twig down and said carelessly, ‘‘Out 
of distance! Pshaw! We have two minutes yet,” and 
fell to asking riddles and cutting jokes; to the which none 
of the archers listened, as they were all engaged, tlieir 
noses in air, watching the retreating bird. 

“Where shall I hit him?” said Otto. 

“Go to,” said Rudolf, "thou canst see no limb of 
him; he is no bigger than a flea.” 

“Here goes for his right eye!” said Otto; and step- 
ping forward in the English manner (which his god- 
father having learnt in Palestine, had taught him), he 
brought his liowstring to his ear, took a good aim, allbw;- 
ing for the wind, and calculating the parabola to a nicety. 
Whizz! his arrow went off. 
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He took up the willow-twig again, and began carv- 
ing a head of Rudolf at the other end, chatting and laugh- 
ing, and singing a ballad the while. 

The archers, after standing a long time looking sky- 
wards with their noses in the air, at last brought them 
down from the perpendicular to the horizontal position, 
and said, “Pooh, this lad is a humbug! The arrow’s 
lost; let's go!” 

“Heads!” cried Otto, laughing. A specie was seen 
rapidly descending from the heavens; it grew to be as 
big as a crown-piece, then as a partridge, then as a tea- 
kettle, and flop! down fell a magnificent heron to the 
ground, flooring poor Max in its fall. 

“Take the arrow out of his eye, Wolfgang,” said 
Otto, without looking at the bird: “wipe it, and put 
it back into my quiver.” 

The arrow indeed was there, having penetrated right 
through the pupil. 

“Are you in league with Der FreischiUz?” said 
Rudolf, quite amazed. 

Otto laughingly whistled the “Huntsman’s Chorus,” 
and said, “No, my friend. It was a lucky shot: only 
a lucky shot. I was taught shooting, look you, in the 
fashion of merry England, where the archers are archers 
indeed.” 

And so he cut off the heron’s wing for a plume for 
his hat; and the archers walked on, much amazed, and 
saying, “What a wonderful country that merry England 
must be’’’ 


From "A Legend of the Rhine." 



THE O’CONORS OF CASTLE CONOR 
COUNTY MAYO 

Anthony Trollope (181S — 1882) was a prolific Victorian 
novelist. His genius was inherited as his mother, too, was a 
successful writer of novels. 

Himself a member of a very good family, Trollope usually 
wrote domestic stories about the ‘middle’ and ‘upper classes’ of 
society. He had an inside knowledge of the London Society of 
his day as well as of that very exclusive society peculiar to 
Cathedral cities. His novels, of which the best known one is 
Barchcster Towers, are little read to-day, but are of historical 
value as representing society in the author’s own times. 

In addition to his many long novels, Trollope also wrote 
short stories and a very good life of Thackeray. 

Trollope was a great fox-hunter, and in the following story 
there is a good description of Irish fox-hunting, as well as a 
picture of the life of a well-to-do Irish family in Victorian 
times. 

I .shall never forget my first introduction to country 
life in Ireland, my first day’s hunting there, or the 
manner in which I passed the evening afterwards. Nor 
shall I ever cease to be grateful for the hospitality whidi 
I received from the O’Conors of Castle Conor. My 
acquaintance with the family was first made in the 
following manner. But before I begin my story, let 
me inform niy reader that my name is Archibald GreetL 

I had been for a fortnight in Dublin, and was about 
to proceed into County Mayo on business which would 
occupy me there for some weeks. My headquarters 
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would, I found, be at the town of Ballyglass; and I soon 
learned that Ballyglass was not a place in which I should 
find hotel accommodation of a luxurious kind, or much 
congenial society indigenous to the place itself. 

“But you are a hunting man, you say.” said old Sir 

P C ; “and in that case you will soon know 

Tom O’Conor. Tom won’t let you be dull. I’d write 
you a letter to Tom, only he'll certainly make you out 
without my taking the trouble.” 

I did think at the time that the old baronet might 
have written the letter for me, as he had l)een a friend 
of my father’s in former days; but he did not. and I 
started for Ballyglass with no other introduction to any 

one in the county than that contained in Sir P 's 

promise that I should soon know Mr. Thomas O’Conor. 

I had already provided myself with a horse, groom, 
saddle and bridle, and these I sent down, en avant that 
the Ballygla.ssians might know that I w'as somebody. 
Perhaps, befoi-e I arrived, Tom O'Conor might learn 
that a hunting man was coming into the neighbourhood, 
and I might find at the inn a polite note intimating that 
a bed was at my service at Castle Conor. I had heard 
so much of the free hospitality of the Irish gentry as to 
imiigine that such a thing might be possible. 

But I found nothing of the kind. Hunting gentle- 
men in those days were very common in County Mayo, 
and one horse was no great evidence of a man’s standing 
in the world. Men there, as I learnt afterwards, are 
sought for themselves quite as much as they are else- 
where; and though my groom’s top-Hoots 'were neat, 
and my horse a very tidy animal, my entry into Bally- 
glass created no sensation whatever. 

In about four days after my arrival, when I was 
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already infinitely disgusted with the little pot-house in, 
which I was forced to slay, and had made up my mind 
that the iieojile in County Mayo were a churlisli set. I 
sent my horse on to a meet of the fox-hounds, and 
followed after iiusclf on an open car. 

Xo one hut an erratic fox-hunter such as I am — a 
fox-hunter. I mean, whose lot it has been to wander about 
from one pack of hounds to another — can understand the 
melancholy feeling which a man has when he first intrudes 
himself, unknown by any one, among an entirely new set 
of sportsmen. \\'h<.tr a stranger falls thus as it were out 
of the moon into a hunt, it is impossible that men .should 
net sttire at him and ask who he is. And it is so disagree- 
able to be stared at and to have such questions asked ! This 
feeling docs not come upon a man in Leicestershire or 
Gloucestershire, where the miinDcrs are large, and a 
stranger or two will always be overlooked, but in small 
hunimg licids it is .so painful tiiai a man has to pluck up 
much courage before he encounters it. 

We met on the morning in question at Bingham’s 
Grove. There were not above twelve or fifteen men out, 
all of whom, or nearly all, were ccaisins to each other. 
They .seemed to be ail Tonis, and I'ats, and Carry's, and 
Micks. I wa.s done up very knowingly in pink, and thought 
that 1 looked quite tlic thing; but for two or three hours 
nobody noticed me. 

I had my eyes about me, however, and .soon found 
out which of them was Tom O’Conor. He was a fine 
looking fellow, thin and tall, but not largely made, with 
a piercing gray eye, and a beautiful voice for speaking 
to a hound. He had two sons there also, short, slight 
fellows, but exquisite horsemen. I already felt that I 
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had a kind of acquaintance with the father, but I hardly 
knew on what ground to put in my claim. 

We had no sport early in the morning. It was a 
cold, bleak February day, with occasional storms of sleet. 
We rode from cover to cover, but all in vain. “I am 
sorry, sir, that we are to have such a bad day. as you are 
a stranger here,” said one gentleman to me. This was 
Jack O’Conor, Tom's eldest son. my bosom friend for 
many a year after. Poor Jack! 1 fear that the Encumber- 
ed Estates Court sent him altogether adrift upon the 
world. 

“We may still have a run from Poulnaroe, if the 
gentleman chooses to come on,” .said a voice coming from 
behind with a sharp trot. It was Tom O'Conor. 

“Wherever the hounds go. I’ll follow,” said I. 

“Then come on to Poulnaroe,” said Mr. O'Conor. 
I trotted on quickly by his side, and before we reached 
the cover had managed to slip in something about Sir 
P— C— . 

“What the deuce!” said he. “What! a friend of 
Sir P — 's? Why the deuce didn't you tell me so? What 
are you doing down here? Where are you staying?” 
etc., etc., etc. 

At Poulnaroe we found a fox, but before we did so 
Mr. O’Conor had asked me over to Castle Conor. And 
this he did in such a way that there was no possibility 
of refusing him— or, I should rather say, of disobeying 
him. For his invitation came quite in the tone of a 
command. 

“You’ll come to us of course when the day is over — 
and let me see; we’re near Ballyglass now, but the run 
will be right away in our direction. Just send word for 
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them to send your things to Castle Conor.” 

“But they’re all about, and unpacked,” said I. 

“Never mind. Write a note and say what you want 
now, and go and get the rest to-morrow yourself. Here, 
Patsey ! — Patsey ! run into Ballyglass for this gentleman 
at once. Now don't be long, for the chances are we shall 
find here.” And then, after giving some further hurried 
instructions, he left me to write a line in jjencil to the 
innkeeper’s wife on the back of a ditch. 

This I accordingly did. “Send my small portman- 
teau,” I said, “and all my black dress clothes, and shirts, 
and socks, and all that, and above all my dressing things, 
which are on the little table, and the satin neckhandker- 
chief, and whatever you do, mind you send my pumps"', 
and I underscored the latter word; for Jack O’Conor, 
when his father left me, went on pressing the invitation. 
“My sisters are going to get up a dance,” said he; “and 
if you are fond of that kind of thing perhaps we can 
amuse you.” Now in those days I was very fond of dancing 
— and very fond of young ladies too, and therefore glad 
enough to learn that Tom O'Conor had daughters as well 
as sons. On this account I was very particular in under- 
scoring the word pumps. 

“And hurry, you young divil,” Jack O’Conor said to 
Patsey. 

“I have told him to take the portmanteau over on a 
car,” said I. 

“All right; then you’ll find it there on our arrival.” 

We had an excellent run, in w'hich I may make bold to 
say that I did not acquit myself badly. I stuck very close 
to the hounds, as did the whole of the O’Conor brood; 
and when the fellow contrived to earth himself, as he did, 
I received those compliments on my horse, which is the 
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most approved praise which one fox-hunter ever gives to 
another. 

“We’ll buy that fellow off you before we let you go,” 
said Peter, the youngest son. 

“I advise you to look sharp after your money if you 
sell him to my brother,” said Jack. 

And then we trotted slowly off lo Castle Conor, which 
however, was by no means near to us. “We liave ten 
miles to go — good Irish miles,'’ said the father. ‘“I 
don’t know that I ever remember a fox from Poulnaroe 
taking that line before.” 

“He wasn't a Poulnaroe fox, said Peter.” 

“I doir't know that,” said Jack; and then they de- 
lated that question hotly. 

Our horses were very tired, and it was late before we 
reached Mr. O’Conor’s house. That getting home from 
hunting with a thoroughU' weary animal, who has no 
longer sympathy or example to carry him on, is very 
tedious work. In the present instance I had company 
with me; but when a man is alone, when his horse toes 
at every ten steps, when the night is dark and the rain 
pouring, and there are yet eight miles of road to be con- 
quered — at such times a man is almost a]it to swear that 
he will give up hunting. 

At last we were in the Castle Conor stableyard — for 
we had approached the house by some back way; and 
as we entered the house by a door leading through a wild- 
erness or back passages, Mr. O’Conor said out loud, “Now', 
boys, remember I sit down to dinner in twenty minutes.” 
And then turning expressly to me, he laid his hand kindly 
upon my shoulder and said, “I hope you will make your- 
self quite at home at Castle Conor — and whatever you do, 
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don’t keep us waiting for dinner. You can dress in twenty 
minutes, I suppose?” 

“In ten!” said I, glibly. 

“That’s well. Jack and Peter will show you your 
room,” and so he turned away and left us. 

My two young friends made their way into the great 
hall, and thence into the drawing-room, and I followed 
them. We were all dressed in pink, and had waded deep 
through hog and mud. I did not exactly know whither 
I was being led in this guise, but I soon found myself in 
the presence of two young ladies, and of a girl about thir- 
teen years of age. 

“My sisters." said Jack, introducing me very laconi- 
cally; “Miss O’Conor, Miss Kate O’Conor, Miss Tiz2y 
O’Conor.” 

“My name is not Tizzy,” said the younger; “it’s 
Eliza. How tlo you do. sir? I hope you had a fine 
hunt! Was pa\)a well up. Jack?” 

Jack did not condescend to answer this question, but 
asked one of the elder girls whether anything had come, 
and whether a room had been made ready for me. 

“Oh, yes!” said Miss O'Conor; “they came, I know, 
for I saw them brought into the house; and I hope, 
Mr. Green will find everything comfortable.” As she 
said this I thought I saw a slight smile steal across her 
remarkably pretty mouth. 

They were both exceedingly pretty girls. Fanny, 
the elder, wore long glossy curls — for I write, oh reader, 
of bygone days, as long ago as that, when ladies wore curls 
if it pleased them so to do, and gentlemen danced in 
pumps, with black handkerchiefs round their necks — ^yes, 
long black, or nearly black silken curls; and then she had 
such eyes — I never knew whether they were most wicked 
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or most bright; and her face was all dimples, and each 
dimple was laden with laughter and laden with love. 
Kate was ]iro])abl\’ the prettier girl of the two, but on the 
whole not so attractive. She was fairer than her sister, 
and wore her hair in braids ; and was also somewhat more 
demure in her manner. 

In spite of the special injunctions of Mr. O’Conor 
senior, it was im]:ossible not to loiter for five minutes 
over the drawing-room fire talking to these houris — 
more especially as I seemed to know them intimately 
by intuition before half of the five minutes was .over. 
They were so easy, so pretty, so graceful, so kind, they 
seemed to take it so much as a matter of course that I 
should stand there talking in my red coat and muddy boots. 

“Well; do go and dress yourselves,’’ at last said 
Fanny, pretending to speak to her brothers but looking 
more especially at me. “You Know how mad papa will 
be. And rcineml:er, Mr. Green, we expect great things 
from your dancing to-night. Ys-.ur coming just at this 
time is such a Godsend.’’ And again that soiipcon of a 
smile passed over her face. 

I hurried up to my room, Peter and Jack coming with 
me to the door. "Is everything right?’’ said Peter, look- 
ing among the towels and water-jugs. “They’ve given you 
a decent fire for a wonder,” said Jack, stirring up the 
red hot turf which blazed in the grate. “All right as a 
trivet,” said I. “And look alive like a good fellow,” 
said Jack. We had scowled at each other in the morning 
as very young men do when they are strangers; and 
now, after a few hours, we were intimate friends. 

I immediately turned to my work, and was gratified 
to find that all my things were laid out ready for dress- 
ing; my portmanteau had of course come open, as my 
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keys were in my pocket, and therefore some of the 
excellent servants of the house had been able to save 
me all the trouble of unpacking. There was my shirt 
hanging l)efore the fire; m3' black clothes were spread 
upon the bed, my socks and collar and handkerchief be- 
side them ; my brushes were on the toilet table, and every- 
thing prepared exactly as though my own man had been 
there. How nice ! 

I immediately went to work at getting olf my spurs 
and boots, and then proceeded to loosen the buttons at my 
knees. In doing this I sat down in the arm-chair which 
had been drawn up for me, opposite the fire. But what 
was ihe object on which m3' e3'cs then fell — the objects 
I should rather say! 

Immediately in front of my chair was placed, just 
ready for my feet, an enormous pair of shooting-boots — 
half-boots, made to lace up round the ankles, with thick 
double leather soles, and each bearing half a stone of iron 
in the shape of nails and heel-pieces. I had superintended 
the making of these shoes in Burlington Arcade with the 
greatest diligence. I was never a good shot ; and, like some 
other sportsmen, intended to make up for my deficiency 
in performance by the excellence of my shooting apijarel. 
“Those nails are not large enough,” I had said ; “nor nearly 
large enough,” But when the boots came home they struck 
even me as being too heavy, too metalsome. “He, he, he,” 
laughed the boot boy as he turned them up for me to 
look at. It may therefore be imagined of what nature 
were the articles which were thus set out for the even- 
ing’s dancing. 

And then the way in which they were placed ! When 
I saw this the conviction flew across my mind like a 
flash of lightning that the preparation had been made 
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under other eyes than those of the servant. The heavy 
big boots were jilaced so prettily before the chair, and 
the strings of each were made to dangle down at the 
sides, as though just ready for tying! They seemed to 
say, the boots did, "now, make haste. We at any rate 
are ready — you cannot say that you were kept waiting 
for us.” No mere servant's hand had ever enabled a 
pair of boots to laugh at one so completely. 

But what was I to do? I rushed at the small port- 
manteau, thinking that my pumps also might be there. 
The woman surely c(tuld not have been such a fool as 
to send me those tons of iron for my evening wear ! But, 
alas, alas ! no pumps were there. There was nothing 
el.se in the way of covering for my feet; not eyen a pair 
of slippers. 

And now what was I to do? The absolute magni- 
tude of my misfortune only loomed upon me by de- 
grees. The twenty minutes allowed l)y that stern old 
paterfamilias were already gone and I had done nothing 
towards dressing. And indeed it was impossible that I 
should do anything that would be of avail. I could 
not go down to dinner in my stocking feet, nor could I 
put oit my black dress trousers over a ])air of mud- 
painted top-boots. As for those iron-soled horrors — and 
then I gave one of them a kick with the side of my bare 
foot which sent it half-way under the bed. 

But what was I to do? I began washing myself and 
brushing my hair with this horrid weight upon my mind. 
My first plan was to go to bed, and send down word that 
I had been taken suddenly ill in the stomach; then to 
rise early in the morning and get away unobserved. But 
by such a course of action I should lose all chance of 
any further acquaintance with those pretty girls ! That 
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they were already aware of the extent of my predicament, 
and were now enjoying it — of that I was quite sure. 

What if 1 boldly jmt on the shoot ing-l)Oots, and 
clattered down to dinner in diem? What if 1 took the 
bull by the horns, and mad--, myself, the mo.st of the 
joke? This miglii be very well Lor the dinner, but it 
would be a bad joke for me when the hour for dancing 
came. And^ alas ! 1 telt that I lacked the courage. It is 
not every man that can walk oown to dinner, in a strange 
house full of ladies, weaving such iioots as those I have 
described. 

Should 1 not attempt to borrow a pair? This, all the 
world will say, should have been my first idea. But I 
have not yet mentioned that 1 sun myself a large-boned 
man, and that my feet arc especially well developed. I 
had never for a nioment entertained a hope that I should 
find anyone in that hc/use whose boot I could wear. But 
at last 1 rang the bell. 1 would send for Jack, and if 
everything failed. I would communicate my grief to him. 

I had to ring twice before anybody came. The 
servants, ] well knew% were putting the dinner on the 
table. .-\t last a man entered the room, dressed in rather 
shabby black, whom 1 afterwards learned to be the butler. 

“What is your name, iny friend?" said I, determined 
to make an ally of the man. 

"j\ly name? Why I.arry sure, yer honer. And the 
masther is out of his sinses in a hurry, because yer honer 
don’t come down.” 

“Is he though? Well now, Larry; tell me this; 
which of all the gentlemen in the house has got the 
largest foot ?” 

“Is it the largest foot, yer honer?” said Larry, alto- 
gether surprised by my question. 
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“Yes; the largest foot,” and then I proceeded to 
explain to him my misfortune. He took up first my 
top-boot, and then the shooting-boot — ^in looking at 
which he gazed with wonder at the nails — and then he 
glanced at my feet, measuring them with his eye; and 
after this he pronounced his opinion. 

“Yer honer couldn't wear a morsel of leather be- 
longing to ere a one of 'em. young or ould. There niver 
was a foot like that yet among the O’Conors.” 

“But are there no sti'angers staying here?" 

“There's three or four on ’em come in to dinner; 
but they'll be wanting their own boots I’m thinkii^. And 
there’s young Misther Dillon; he’s come to stay. But 
Lord love you — ’’and he again looked at the enormous ex- 
tent which lay between the heel and the toe of the shoot- 
ing apparatus which he still held in his hand. “I niver 
see teuch a foot as that in the whole barony,” he said, 
“barring my own.” 

Now I^rry was a large man, much larger altogether 
tlian myself, and as he said this I looked down involun- 
tarily at his feet; or rather at his foot, for as he stood 
[ could only see one. And then a sudden hope filled my 
heart. On that foot there glittered a shoe — not indeed 
such as were my own which were now resting ingloriously 
at Ballyglass while they were so sorely needed at Castle 
Conor ; but one which I could wear before ladies, without 
shame — and in my present frame of mind with infinite 
contentment. 

“Let me look at that one of your own,” said I to the 
man, as though it were merely a subject for experimental 
inquiry. Larry, accustomed to obedience, took oflE the 
.shoe, and handed it to me. My own foot was immediately 
in it, and I found that it fitted me like a glove. 
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“And now the other,” said I — not smiling, for a 
smile would have put him on his guard; but somewhat 
sternly, so that that haltit of obedience should not desert 
him at this perilous moment. .\nd then 1 stretched out 
my hand. 

“But yer honer can't keep 'em you know,” said he. 
“I haven’t the ghost of another shoe to my feet.” But 
I only looked more sternly than before, and still held out 
my hand. Custom prevailed. Larry stooped down slowly, 
looking at me the while, and pulling off the other slipper 
handed it to me with much hesitation. Alas! as I put it 
to my foot I found that it was old, and worn, and ir- 
redeemably down at heel — that it was in fact no counterpart 
at all to that other one which was to do duty as its fellow. 
But nevertheless I put my foot into it, and felt that a des- 
cent to the drawing-room was now possible. 

“But yer honer will give ’em back to a poor man?” 
said Larry almost ciwing. “Tlie masther’s mad this 
minute becase the dinner's not up. Glory to God, only lis- , 
then to that!" .'\nd as he sixtke a tremendous ])eal rang 
out from some bell downstairs that had evidently been 
shaken by an angry hand. 

“Larry," said 1 — and I endeavoured to assume a look 
of very grave importance as. I spoke — “I look to you to 
assist me in this matter.” 

“Och — wirra sthrue then, and will you let me go? 
just listhen to that,” and another angry peal jang out, 
loud and repeated. 

“If you do as I ask you,” I continued, “you shall be 
well rewarded. Look here; look at these boots,” and 
I held up the shooting-shoes new from Burlington Arcade. 
“They cost thirty shillings — ^thirty shillit^! and I will 
give them to you for the loan of this pair of slippers.” 
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“They’d be no use at all to me, yer honer; not the 
laist use in life.” 

“You could do with them very well for to-night, and 
then you could sell them. And here are ten shillings 
besides," and I held out half a sovereign which the poor 
fellow took into his hand. 

I waited no further parley but immediately walked 
out of the room. With one foot I was sufficiently pleased. 
As regarded that I felt that I had overcome my difficulty. 
But the other was not so satisfactory. Whenever I 
attempted to lift it from the ground the horrid slipper 
would fall off, or only just hang by the toe. As for 
dancing, that would be out of the question. 

“Och, murther, murther,” sang out Larry, as he heard 
me going downstairs. “What will I do at all? tare and 
’ounds; there, he’s at it agin, as mad as blazes.” This 
last exclamation had reference to another peal which was 
evidently the work of the master’s hand. 

I confess I was not quite comfortable as I walked 
downstairs. In the first place I was nearly half an hour 
late, and I knew from the vigour of the peals that had 
sounded that my slowness had already been made the 
subject of strong remarks. And then my left shoe went 
flo]3. flop, on every alternate step of the stairs. By no 
exertion of my foot in the di'awing up of my toe could 
I induce it to remain permanently fixed upon my foot. 
But over and above and worse than all this was the con- 
viction strong upon my mind that I should become a sub- 
ject of merriment to the girls as soon as I entered the 
room. They would understand the cause of my distress, 
and probably at this moment were expecting to hear me 
clatter through the stone hall with those odious metal 
boots. 
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However, I hurried down and entered the drawing- 
room, determined to keep my position near the door, 
so that I might have as little as possible to do on entering 
and as little as possible in going out. But I had other 
difficulties in store for me. I had not as yet been intro- 
duced to Mrs. O’Conor; nor to Miss O’Conor, the squire’s 
unmarried sister. 

“Upon my word I thought you were never coming,’’ 
said Mr. O’Conor as soon as he saw me. “It is just one 
hour since we entered the house. Jack, I wish you would 
find out what has come to that fellow Larry,” and again 
he rang the bell. He was too angry, or it might be too 
impatient, to go through the ceremony of introducing me 
to anybody, 

I saw that the two girls looked at me very sharply, 
but I stood at the back of an arm-chair so that no one' 
could see my feet. But that little imp Tizzy walked 
round deliberately, looked at any heels and then walked 
back again. It was clear that she was in the secret. 

There were eight or ten people in the room, but I 
was too much fluttered to notice well who they were. 

“Mamma,” said Miss O’Conor, “let me introduce Mr. 
Green to you.” 

It luckily happened that Mrs. O’Conor was on the 
same side of the fire as myself, and I was able to take 
the hand which she offered me without coming round 
into the middle of the circle. Mrs, O’Conor was a little 
woman, apparently not of much importance in the world, 
but, if one might judge from first appearance, very good- 
natured. 

“And my aunt Die, Mr. Green,” said Kate, pointing 
to a very straight-backed, grim-looking lady, who occupied 
a corner of a sofa, on the opposite side of the hearth. 
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I knew that politeness required that I should walk across 
the room and make acquaintance with her. But under the 
existing circumstances how was I to obey the dictates of 
my politeness? I was determined therefore to stand my 
ground, and merely bowed across Jthe room at Miss 
O’Conor. In so doing I made an enemy who never desert- 
ed me during the whole of my intercourse with the family. 
But for her, who knows who might have been sitting 
•opposite to me as I now write? 

“Upon my word, Mr. Green, the ladies will expect 
much from an Adonis who takes so long over his toilet,” 
said Tom O’Conor in that cruel tone of banter which he 
knew so well how to use. 

“You forget, father, that men in London can’t jump 
in and out of their clothes as quick as we wild Irishmen,” 
said Jack. 

“Mr. Green knows that we expect a great deal from 
him this evening. I hope you polk well, Mr. Green,” 
said Kate. 

I muttered something about never dancing, but I 
knew that that which I said was inaudible. 

“I don’t think Mr. Green will dance," said Tizzy; 
"at least not much.” The impudence of tliat child was, 
I think, unparalleled by any tliat I liave ever witnessed. 

“But in the njime of all that’s holy, why don’t we 
have dinner?” And Mr. O’Conor thundered at the door. 
“Larry, Larry, Larry!” he screamed. 

“Yes, yer honer, it’ll be all right in two seconds,” 
answered Larry, from some bottomless abyss. “Tare 
an’ ages; what’ll I do at all,” I heard him continuing, 
as he made his way into the hall. Oh, what a clatter 
he made upon the pavement — for it was all stone! And 
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how the drops of perspiration stood upon my brow as I 
listened to him! 

And then there was a pause, for the man had gone into 
the dining-room. I could see now that Mr. O'Conor 
was becoming very angry, and Jack the eldest son — 
oh, how often he and I have laughed over all this since — 
left the drawing-room for the second time. Immediate- 
ly afterwards Larry’s footsteps were again heard, hurry- 
ing across the hall, and then there was a great slither, 
and an exclamation, and the noise of a fall — ^and I could 
plainly hear poor Larry’s head strike against the stone 
floor. 

"Ochone, ochone!” he cried at the top of his voice, 
"I’m murthered with ’em now intirely; and d — ’em for 
boots — St. Peter be good to me.” 

There was a general rush into the hall, and I was 
carried with the stream. The poor fellow, who had 
broken his head, would be sure to tell how I had robbed 
him of his shoes. The coachman was already helping 
him up, and Peter good-naturedly lent a hand. 

“What on earth is the matter?” said Mr. O’Conor. 

“He must be tipsy,” whispered Miss O’Conor, the 
maiden sister, 

“I ain’t tipsy at all thin,” said Larry, getting up and 
rubbing the back of his head, and sundry other parts of 
his body. "Tipsy indeed!” And then he added when 
he was quite upright, “The dinner is sarved — at last.” 

And he bore it all without telling! “I’ll give that 
fellow a guinea to-morrow morning,” said I to myself, 
“if it’s the last that I have in the world.” 

I shall never forget the countenance of the Miss 
O’Conors as Larry scrambled up, cursing the unfortunate 
boots. “What on earth lias he got on?” said Mr. O’Conor. 
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“Sorrow take ’em for shoes,” ejaculated Larry. But 
his spirit was good and he said not a word to betray me. 

We all then went in to dinner how we best could. It 
was useless for us to go back into the drawing-room, 
that each might seek his own partner. Mr. O’Conor, 
"the masther," not caring much for the girls who were 
around him, and being already half beside himself with 
the confusion and delay, led tire way by himself. I as 
a stranger should have given my arm to Mrs. O’Conor; 
but as it was I took her eldest daughter instead, and 
contrived to shuffle along into the dining-room without 
exciting much attention, and when there I found myself 
happily placed between Kate and Fanny. 

"I never knew anythir^ so awkward,” said Fanny.'; 
“I declare I can’t conceive what has come to our old ser- 
vant Larry. He’s generally the most precise person in 
the world, and now he is nearly an hour late — and then 
he tumbles down in the hall.” 

“I am afraid I am responsible for the delay,” said I. 

“But not for the tumble, I suppose,” said Kate from 
the other side. I felt that I blushed up to the eyes, but I 
did not dare to enter into explanations. 

“Tom,” said Tizzy, addressing her father across die 
table, “I hope you liad a good run to-day.” It did seem 
odd to me that a young lady should call her father Tom, 
but such was the fact. 

“Well ; pretty well,” said Mr. O’Conor. 

“And I hope you were up with the hounds.” 

“You may ask Mr. Green that. He at any rate wa» 
with them, and therefore he can tell you.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t before you, I know. No Englishman , 
could get before you — I am quite sure of that.” 

“Don’t you be impertinent, miss,” said Kate. “You 
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can easily see, Mr. Green, that papa spoils my sister Eliza." 

"Do you hunt in top-boots, Mr. Green?’’ said Tizzy. 

To this I made no answer. She would have drawn 
me into a conversation about my feet in half a minute, 
and the slightest allusion to the subject threw me 
into a fit of perspiration. 

“Are you fond of hunting, Miss O’Conor?’’ asked I, 
Ijlindly hurrying into any odier subject of conversation. 

Aliss O'Conor owned that she was fond of hunting — 
just a little; only papa would not allow it. When the 
hounds met anywhere within reach of Castle Conor, she 
and Kate would ride out to look at them; and if papa was 
not there that day — an omission of rare occurrence — they 
would ride a few fields with the hounds. 

"But he lets Tizzy keep with them the whole day,’’ 
said she, whispering. 

“And has Tizzy a pony of her own ?” 

"Oh, yes, Tizzy has everything. She’s papa’s pet, 
you know.” 

“And whose pet are you?” I asked. 

“Oh — I am nobody’s pet, unless sometimes Jack makes 
a pet of me when he’s in a good humour. Do you make 
pets of your sisters, Mr. Green?” 

"I have none. But if I had I should not make pets 
of them.” 

“Not of your own sisters?” 

“No. As for myself, I’d sooner make a pet of my 
friend’s sister, a great deal.” 

“How very unnatural,” said Miss O’Conor, with the 
prettiest look of surprise imaginable. 

“Not at all unnatural, I think,” said I, looking ten- 
derly and lovingly into her face. Where does one find 
girls so pretty, so easy, so sweet, so talkative as the Irish 
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girls ? And then with all their talking and all tlieir ease who 
ever hears of their misbehaving? They certainly love flirt- 
ing as they also love dancing. But they flirt without mis- 
chief and without malice. 

I had now quite forgotten my misfortune, and was 
beginning to think how well I should like to have Fanny 
O’Conor for my wife. In this frame of mind I was bend- 
ing over towards her as a servant took away a plate from 
the other side, when al sepulchral note sounded in my ear. 
It was like the memento mori of the old Roman — as though 
someone pointed in the midst of my bliss to the sword 
hung over my head by a thread. It was the voice of 
Larry, whispering in his agony just above my head: 

"They’s disthroying my poor feet intirely, intirely, so 
they is! I can’t bear it muA longer, yer honer,” I had 
committed murder like Macbeth; and now my Banquo 
had come to disturb me at my feast. 

“Wliat is it he says to you ?’’ asked Fanny. 

“Oh, nothing,” I answered, once more in my misery. 

“There seems to be some point of confidence between 
you and our Larry,” she remarked. 

“Oh, no,” said I, quite confused ; “not at all.” 

“You need not be ashamed of it. Half the gentlemen 
in the county have their confidences with Larry — and some 
of the ladies too, I can tell you. He was bom in this 
house, and never lived anywhere else; and I am sure he 
has a larger circle of acquaintances than anyone else in it.” 

I could not recover ray self-possession for the next 
ten minutes. Whenever Larry was on our side of the 
table I was afraid he was coming to one with another agon- 
ised whisper. When he was opposite, I could not but watch 
him as he hobbled in his misery. It was evident that the 
boots were too tight for him, and had they been made 
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throughout of iron they could not kive been less capable 
of )rielding to the feet. I pitied him from the bottom 
of my heart. And I pitied myself also, wishing that I was 
well in bed upstairs with some feigned malady, so that 
Larry might have had his own again. 

And then for a moment I missed him from the room. 
He had doubtless gone to relieve his tortured feet in the 
servants’ hall, and as he did so was cursing my cruelty. 
But what mattered it? Let him curse. If he would 
only stay away and do that, I would appease his wrath 
when we were alone together with pecuniary satisfaction. 

But there was no such rest in store for me. “Larry, 
Larry,” shouted ]\lr. O'Conor, “where on earth has the 
fellow gone to?” They were all cousins at the table ex- 
cept myself, and Mr. O'Conor was not therefore restrained 
by any feeling of ceremony. “There is something wrong 
with that fellow to-day; what is it, Jack?” 

“Upon my word, sir, I don’t know,” said Jack. 

“I think he must be tipsy,” whispered Miss O’Conor, 
the maiden sister, who always sat at her brother’s left 
hand. But a whisper though it was, it was audible all 
down the table. 

“No, ma’am; it ain’t dhrink at all,” said the coach- 
man. “It is his feet as does it.” 

“His feet!” shouted Tom O’Conor. 

“Yes; I know it's his feet,” said tliat horrid Tizzy. 
“He’s got on great thick nailed shoes. It was that 
that made him tumble down in the hall.” 

I glanced at each side of me, and could see that there 
was a certain consciousness expressed in the face of 
each of my two neighbours — on Kate’s mouth there was 
decidedly a smile, or rather, perliaps, the slightest possible 
inclination that way; whereas on Fanny’s part I thought 
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I saw something like a rising sorrow at my distress. So 
at least I flattered myself. 

“Send him back into the room immediately,” said 
Tom, who looked at me as though he had some con- 
sciousness that I had introduced all this confusion into 
his household. What should I do? Would it not be 
best for me to make a clean breast of it before them all? 
But alas! I lacked the courage. 

The coachman went out, and we were left for five 
minutes without any servant, and Mr. O’Conor the while 
became more and more savage. I attempted to say a word 
to Fanny, but failed. My voice stuck in my throat. 

“I don’t think he has got any others,” said Tizzy — 
‘‘at least none others left.” 

On the whole I am glad I did not marry into the 
family, as I could not have endured that girl to stay in my 
house as a sister-in-law. 

“Where the d — has that other fellow gone to?” said 
Tom. “Jack, do go out and see what is the matter. If 
anybody is drunk send for me.” 

“Oh, there is nobody drunk,” said Tizzy. 

Jadv went out, and the coachman returned; but what 
was done and said I hardly remember. The whole room 
seemed to swim round and round, and as far as I can 
recollect the company' sat mute, neither eating nor drink- 
ing. Presently Jack returned. 

“It’s all right,” said he. I always liked Jack. At 
the present moment he just looked towards me and laugh- 
ed slightly. 

“All right?” said Tom. “But is the fellow coming?” 

“We can do with Richard I suppose," said Jack. 

“No — I can’t do with Richard,” said the father. 
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“And I will know what it all means. Where is that fellow 
Larry?” 

Larry had been standing just outside the door, and 
now he entered gently as a mouse. No sound came from 
his footfall, nor was there in his face that look of pain 
which it had worn for the last fifteen minutes. But he was 
not the less abashed, frightened, and unhappy. 

“What is eJl this about, Larry?” said his master, 
turning to him. “I insist upon knowing.” 

“Och thin, Mr. Green, yer honer, I wouldn’t be afther 
telling agin yer honer; indeed I wouldn’t thin, av’ the 
masther would only let me hould my tongue.” And 
he looked across at me, deprecating my anger. 

“Mr. Green.” said Mr. O’Conor, 

“Yes, yer honer. It’s all along of his honor’s thick 
shoes"; and Larry, stepping backwards towards the door, 
lifted them up from some corner, and coming well for- 
ward, exposed them with the soles uppermost to the 
whole table. 

"And that's not all, yer honer; l)ut they’ve squoze 
the very toes of me into a jelly.” 

There was now a loud laugh, in which Jack and 
Peter and Fanny and Kale and Tizzy all joined; as too 
did Mr. O’Conor — and I also myself after a while. 

"Whose boots are they?” demanded Aliss O'Conor 
senior, w'ith her severest tone and grimmest accent. 

" ’Deed then and the divil may have them for me, 
miss,” answered Larry. “They war Mr. Green’s, but 
the likes of him won’t w'ear them agin afther the likes 
of me — barring he wanted them very particular,’.’ added 
he, remembering his own pumps. 

I began muttering something, feeling that the time 
had come when I must tell the tale. But Jack, with great 
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good nature, took up the story, and told it so well 
that I hardly suffered in the telling. 

“And that’s it,” said Tom O’Conor, laughing till I 
thought he would have fallen from his chair. “So you’ve 
got Larry’s shoes on — ” 

“And very well he fills them,” said Jack. 

“And it’s his honer that’s welcome to 'em,” said 
Larry, grinning from ear to ear now that he saw that 
“the masther” was once more in a good humour. 

“I hope they’ll be nice shoes for dancing,” said Kate. 

“Only there’s one down at the heel I know,” said 
Tizzy. 

“The servant’s shoes !” This was an exclamation 
made by the maiden lady, and intended apparently only 
for her brother’s ear. But it was clearly audible by all 
the party. 

“Better that than no dinner,” said Peter. 

“But what are you to do about the dancing?” said 
Fanny, with an air of dismay on her face which flattered 
me with an idea that she did care whether I danced or no. 

In the meantime Larry, now as happy as an emperor, 
was tripping round the room without any shoes to en- 
cumber him as he withdrew the plates from the table. 

“And it's his honer that’s welcome to ’em,” said he 
again, as he pulled off the table-cloth with a flourish. 
“And why wouldn’t he, and he able to folly the hounds 
betther nor any Englishman that iver war in these parts 
before — anyways so Mick says!” 

Now Mick was the huntsman and this little tale of 
eulogy from Larry went far towards easing my grief. I 
had ridden well to the hounds that day, and I knew it. 

There was nothing more said about the shoes, and 
1 was soon again at my ease, although Miss O’Conor 
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did say something about the impropriety of Larry walk- 
ing about in his stocking feet. The ladies, however, soon 
withdrew — to my sorrow, for I was getting on swimming- 
ly with Fanny, and then we gentlemen gathered round the 
fire and filled our glasses. 

In aljout ten minutes a very light tap was heard, the 
door was opened to the extent of three inches, and a fe- 
male voice which I readily recognized called to Jack. 

Jack went out, and in a second or two put his head 
liack into the room and called to me: “Green,” he said, 
“just step here a moment, there’s a good fellow.” I went 
out, and there I found Fanny standing with her brother. 

“Here are the girls at their wits’ ends,” said, he 
“about your dancing. So Fanny has put a boy upon 
one of the horses, and proposes that you should send 
another line to Mrs. Meehan at Ballyglass. It’s only 
ten miles, and he’ll be back in two hours.” 

I need hardly say that I acted in conformity with 
this advice. I went into Mr. O’Conor’s book room with 
Jack and his sister, and there scribbled a note. It was 
delightful to feel how intimate I was with them, and how 
anxious they were to make me happy. 

“And we won’t begin till they come,” said Fanny. 

“Oh, Miss O’Conor, pray don’t wait,” said I. 

“Oh, but we will,” she answered. “You have your 
wine to drink, and then there’s the tea ; and then we’ll have 
a song or two. I’ll spin it out; see if I don’t.” And so 
we went to the front door where tlie boy was already on 
his horse — her own nag as I afterwards found. 

“And Patsey,” said she, “ride for your life; and 
Patsey, whatever you do, don’t come back without Mr. 
Green’s pumps — his dancing shoes, you know.” 

And in about two hours the pumps did arrive: afid 
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I don’t think I ever spent a pleasanter evening or got more 
satisfaction out of a pair of shoes. They had not been 
two minutes on my feet before Larry was carrying a tray 
of negus across the room in those which I had worn at 
dinner. 

“The Dillon girls are going to stay here,” said Fanny 
as I wished her good night at two o’clock. "And we’ll have 
dancing every evening as long as you remain.” 

“But I shall leave to-morrow,” said I. 

“Indeed you won’t. Papa will take care of that.” 

And so he did. “You had better go over to Ballyglass 
yourself to-morrow,” said he, “and collect your own things. 
There’s no knowing else what you may have to borrow 
off Larry.” 

I stayed there three weeks, and in the middle of the 
third I thought tliat everything would be arranged be- 
tween me and Fanny. But the aunt interfered; and in 
about a twelvemonth after my adventures she consented 
to make a more fortunate man happy for his life. 



MR. THOMPSON’S PRODIGAL 


Francis Bret Harte (1839 — 1902), like Edgar Allan Poe, 
was a New England writer. His first success was due to a 
single poem, The Heathen Chinee. The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
is one of his best known pieces. 

The following work shows his masterly style in the short 
story. He has been alluded to as a lesser transplanted Dickens. 

We all knew that Mr. Thompson was looking for his 
son, and a pretty bad one at that. That he was coming 
to California for this sole object was no secret to his 
fellow-passengers; and the physical peculiarities, as well 
as the moral weaknesses, of the missing prodigal were 
made equally plain to us through the frank volubility of 
the parent. ‘You was speaking of a young man which was 
hung at Red Dog for sluice-robbing,’ said Mr. Thompson 
to a steerage passenger one day; ‘be you awai'e of the 
colour of his eyes?’ ‘Black,’ responded the passenger. 
‘Ah!’ said Mr. Thompson, referring to some mental 
memoranda, ‘Char-les’s eyes was blue.’ He then walked 
away. Perhaps it was from this unsympathetic mode of 
inquiry, j^erhaps it was from that Western predilection 
to take a humorous view of any principle or sentiment 
persistently brought before them, that Mr. Thompson’s 
quest was the subject of some satire among the passengers. 
A gratuitous advertisement of the missing Charles, ad- 
dressed to ‘Jailers and Guardians,’ circulated privatdy 
among them; everybody remembered to have met Charley 
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under distressing circumstances. Yet it is but due to my 
country-men to state that when it was known that Thomp- 
son had embarked some wealth in this visionary project, 
but little of this satire found its way to his ears, and 
nothing was uttered in his hearing that might bring 
a pang to a father’s heart, or imperil a possible pecuniary 
advantage of the satirist. Indeed, Mr. Bracy Tibbets’s 
jocular proposition to form a joint-stock company to 
‘prospect’ for the missing youth received at one time 
quite serious entertainment. 

Perhaps to superficial criticism Mr. Thompson’s 
nature was not picturesque nor lovable. His history, as 
imparted at dinner one day by himself, was practical even 
in its singularity. After a hard and wilful youth and 
maturity, in which he had buried a broken-spirited wife 
and driven his son to sea, he suddenly experienced religion. 
‘I got it in New Orleans in ’59,’ said Mr. Thompson, with 
the general suggestion of referring to an epidemic. ‘En- 
ter ye the narrer gate. Parse me the beans.’ Perhaps 
this practical quality upheld him in his apparently hope- 
less search. He had no clue to the whereabouts of his 
runaway son ; indeed, scarcely a proof of his present exis- 
tence. From his indifferent recollection of the boy of 
twelve, he now expected to identify the man of twenty- 
five. 

It would seem that he was successful. How he suc- 
ceeded was one of the few things he did not tell. There 
are, I believe, two versions of the story. One, that Mr, 
Thompson, visiting a hospital, discovered his son by 
reason of a peculiar hymn, chanted by the sufferer in a 
delirious dream of his boyhood. This version, giving as it 
did wide range to the finer feelings of the heart, was 
quite popular ; and as told by the Rev. Mr. Goshington on 
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his return from his California tour, never failed to satisfy 
an audience. The other was less simple, and, as I shall 
adopt it here, deserves more elaboration. 

It was after Mr. Thompson had given up searching 
for his son among the living, and had taken to the examina- 
tion of cemeteries and a careful inspection of the ‘cold 
hie jacels of the dead.' At this time he was a frequent 
visitor of ‘Lone Mountain,’ a dreary hill-top, bleak enough 
in its original isolation, and bleaker for the white-faced 
marbles by which San Francisco anchored her departed 
citizens, and kept them down in a shifting sand that re- 
fused to cover them, and against a fierce and persistent 
wind that strove to blow them utterly away. Against 
this wind the old man opposed a will quite as persistent, 
a grizzled hard face, and a tall crape-bound hat drawn 
tightly over his eyes — and so spent days in reading thje 
mortuary inscriptions audibly to himself. The fre- 
quency of Scriptural quotation pleased him, and he was 
fond of corroborating them by a pocket Bible. ‘That’s 
from Psalms,' he .said one day to an adjacent gravedigger. 
The man made no reply. Not at all rebuffed. Mr. 
Thompson at once slid down into the open grave with a 
more practical inquiry, 'Did you ever, in your profession, 
come across Char-les Thompson?' ’Thompson be d — dl’ 
said the gravedigger, with great directness. ‘Which, if 
he hadn’t religion, I think he is,' responded the old man, 
as he clambered out of the grave. 

It was i^erhaps on this occasion that Mr. Thompson 
stayed later than usual. As he turned his face toward 
the city, lights were beginning to twinkle ahead, and a 
fierce wind, made visible by fog, drove him forward, 
or, lying in wait, charged him angrily from the corners 
of deserted suburban streets. It was on one of these 
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corners that soomething else, quite as indistinct dnd male- 
volent. leaped upon him with an oath, a presented pistol, 
and a demand for money. But it was met by a will of 
iron and a grip of steel. Both assailant and assailed rol- 
led together on the ground. But the next moment the 
old man was erect ; one hand grasping the captured pistol, 
the other clutching at arm’s length the throat of a figure, 
surly, youthful, and savage. 

‘Young man,’ said Mr. Thompson, setting his thin 
lips together, ‘what might be your name?’ 

‘Thompson !’ 

The old man’s hand slid from the throat to the arm of 
his prisoner, without relaxing its firmness. 

‘Char-les Thompson, come with me,’ he said pre- 
sently, and marched his captive to the hotel. What took 
place there has not transpired, but it was known the next 
morning that Mr. Thompson had found his son. 

It is proper to add to the above improbable story, 
that there was nothing in the young man’s appearance 
or manners to justify it. Grave, reticent, and handsome, 
devoted to his newly found parent, he assumed the emol- 
uments and responsibilities of his new condition with a 
certain serious ease that more nearly approached that 
which San Francisco society lacked and — rejected. Some 
chose to despise this quality as a tendency to ‘psalm-sing- 
ing’ ; others saw in it the inherited qualities of the parent, 
and were ready to prophesy for the son the same hard 
old age. But all agreed that it was not inconsistent with 
the habits of money-getting for which father and son 
w'ere respected. 

And )et the old man did not seem to be happy. Per- 
haps it was that the consummation of his wishes left him 
without a practical mission; perhaps — and it is the more 
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probable — he had little love for the son he had regained. 
The obedience he exacted was freely given, the reform 
he had set his heart upon was complete ; and yet somehow 
it did not seem to please him. In reclaiming his son he 
had fulfilled all the requirements that his religious duty 
required of him, and yet the act seemed to lack sanctifica- 
tion. In this perplexity he read again the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, which he had long ago adopted for his 
guidance, and found that he had omitted the final feast 
of reconciliation. This seemed to offer the proper quality 
of ceremoniousness in the sacrament between himself and 
his son; and so, a year after the appearance of Charles,, 
he set about giving him a party. ‘Invite everybody, 
Char-les,’ he said dryly; ‘eveiybody who knows that I 
brought you out of the wine-husks of iniquity and the 
company of harlots ; and bid them eat, drink, and be merry.’ 

Perhaps the old man had another reason, not yet 
clearly analysed. The fine house he had built on the 
sandhills sometimes seemed lonely and bare. He often 
found himself trying to reconstruct, from the grave feat- 
ures of Charles, the little boy whom he but dimly re- 
membered in the past, and of whom lately he had been 
thinking a great deal. He believed this to be a sign of 
impending old age and childishness; but coming One day, 
in his formal drawing-room, upon a child of one of 
the servants, who had strayed therein, he would have 
taken him in his arms, but the child fled from before his 
grizzled face. So that it seemed eminently proper to 
invite a number of people to his house, and, from the 
array of San Francisco maidenhood, to select a daughter- 
in-law. And then there would be a child' — a boy, whom 
he could ‘rare-up’ from the beginning, and — love — as he 
did not love Charles. 
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We were all at the party. The Smiths, Joneses, 
Browns, and Robinsons also came, in that fine flow of 
animal spirits, unchecked l)y any respect for the enter- 
tainer, which most of us are apt to find so fascinating. 
The proceedings would have been somewhat riotous but 
for the social position of the actors. In! fact, Mr. Bracy 
Tibbets, having naturally a fine appreciation of a humorous 
situation, but further impelled by the bright eyes of the 
Jones girls, conducted himself so remarkably as to attract 
the serious regard of Mr. Charles Thompson, who ap- 
:pro.iched him, saying quietly, ‘You look ill, Mr. Tibbets; 
;let me conduct you to your carriage. Resist, you hound, 
•and I’ll throw you through that window. This way, please; 
•the room is close and distressing.’ It is hardly necessary 
to say that but a part of thisi speech was audible to the • 
company, and that the rest was not divulged by Mr. 
Tibbets, who afterward regretted the sudden illness which 
kept him from witnessing a certain amusing incident, 
which the fastest Miss Jones characterized as the ‘richest 
part of the blow-out,’ and wliich I hasten to record. 

It was at supper. It was evident that Mr. Thompson . 
had overlooked much lawlessness in the conduct of the 
younger people, in his abstract contemplation of some 
impending event. When the cloth was removed, he rose 
to his feet and grimly tapped upon the table. A titter, 
that broke out among the Jones girls, became epidemic 
on one side of the board. Charles Thompson, from the 
foot of the table, looked up in tender perplexity. ‘He’s 
going to sing a Doxology,’ ‘He’s going to pray,’ ‘Silence 
for a speech,’ ran round the room. 

‘It’s one year to-day, Christian brothers and sisters,' 
said Mr. Thompson with grim deliberation — ‘one yesf 
to-day since my son came home from eating of wine- 
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husks and spending of his substance on harlots.’ (The 
tittering suddenly ceased.) ‘Look at him now. Char-les 
Thompson, stand up.’ (Charles Thompson stood up.) 
‘One year ago to-day — and look at him now.’ 

He was certainly a handsome prodigal, standing there 
in his cheerful evening-dress — a repentant prodigal, with 
sad obedient eyes turned upon the harsh and unsympathetic 
glance of his father. The youngest Miss Smith, from 
the pure depths of her foolish little heart, moved uncon- 
sciously toward him. 

‘It’s fifteen years ago since he left my house,’ said 
Mr. Thompson, ‘a rovier and a prodigal. I was myself 
a man of sin, O Christian friends — a man of wraih and 
bitterness’ (‘Amen,’ from the eldest Miss Smith) — ‘but 
praise he God, I’ve fled the wrath to come. It’s five 
years ago since 1 got the peace that passeth under- 
standing. Have you got it, friends?’ (A general sub- 
chorus of ‘No, no,’ from the girls, and, ‘Pass the word 
for it,’ from Midshipman Coxe, of the U.S. sloop 
Wethersfield.) ‘Knock, and it shall be opened to you.’ 

‘And when I found the error of my ways, and the 
preciousness of grace,’ continued Mr. Thompson, ‘I 
came to give it to my son. By sea and land I sought 
him far, and fainted not. I did not wait for him to come 
to me, which the same I might have done, and justified 
myself by the Book of books, but I sought him out among 
his husks, and — ' (the rest of the sentence was lost in the 
rustling withdrawal of the ladies). ‘ “Works,” Christian 
friends, is my motto. By their works shall ye know them, 
and there is mine.’ 

The particular and accepted work to which Mr. 
Thompson was alluding had turned quite pale, and was 
looking fixedly toward an open door leading to the 
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veranda, lately filled by gaping servants, and now the 
scene of some vague-tumult. As the noise continued, 
a man, shabbily dressed and evidently in liquor, brol^ 
through the opposing guardians and staggered into' the 
room. The transition from the fog and darkness without 
to the glare and heat within evidently dazzled and stupe- 
fied him. He removed his battered hat, and passed it once 
or twice before his eyes, as he steadied himself, but un- 
successfully, l)y the back of a chair. Suddenly his wander- 
ing glance fell upon the pale face of Charles Thompson; 
and with a gleam of childlike recognition, and a weak 
falsetto laugh, he darted forward, caught at the table, 
upset the glasses, and literally fell upon the prodigal’s 
breast. 

‘Sha'ly! yo’d — d ol’ scoun’rel, hoo rar ye!’ 

‘Hush! — sit down! — ^hush!’ said Charles Thompson, 
hurriedly endeavouring to extricate himself from the em- 
brace of his unexpected guest. 

‘Look at’mi’ continued the stranger, unheeding the 
admonition, ljut suddenly holding the unfortunate Charles 
at arm's length, in loving and undisguised admiration of 
his festive appearance, ‘l^ok at 'm! Ain’t he nasty? 
Sha’ls, I’m prow of yerl’ 

‘Leave the house!’ said Mr. Thompson, rising, with 
a dangerous look in his cold grey eye. ‘Char-les how 
dare you?’ 

‘Simmer down, ole man! Sha’ls, who’s th’ ol’ bloat? 

Eh?’ 

‘Hush, man; here, take this!’ With nervous hands, 
Charles Thompson filled a glass with liquor. ‘Drink it 
and go — until to-morrow — ^any time, but — leave us ! — 
go now!’ But even then, ere the miserable wretch could 
drink, the old man pale with passion, was upon him. 
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Half carrying him in his powerful arms, half dragging 
him through the circling crowd of frightened guests, 
he had reached the door, swung open by the waiting ser- 
vants, wdien Charles Thompson started from a seeming 
stupor crying — 

‘Stop!’ 

The old man stopped. Through the open door the fog 
and wind drove chilly. ‘What does this mean?’ he asked, 
turning a baleful face on Charles. 

‘Nothing — but stop — for God's sake. Wait till to- 
morrow, but not to-night. Do not, I implore you — do 
this thing.’ 

There was something in the tone of the young man’s 
voice, something, perhaps, in the contact of the struggling 
wretch he held in his powerful arms ; but a dim, indefinite 
fear took possession of the old man’s heart. ‘Who,’ he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘is this man?’ 

Charles did not answer. 

‘Stand back, there, all of you,’ thundered Mr. Thomp- 
son, to the crowding guests around him. ‘Char-les — come 
here! I command you — I — I — I — beg you — ^tell me who 
is this man?’ 

Only two persons heard the answer that came faintly 
from the lips of Charles Thompson — 

‘Your son.’ 

When day broke over the bleak sandhills, the guests 
had departed from Mr. Thompson’s banquet-halls. The 
lights still burned dimly and coldly in the deserted rooms — 
deserted by all but three figures, that huddled together in 
the chill di'awing-room, as if for warmth. One lay in 
drunken slumber on a couch; at his feet sat he who had 
been known as Charles Thompson; and beside them, 
haggard and shrunken to half his size, bowed the figure 
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of Mr. Thompson, his grey eye fixed, his elbows upon his 
knees, and his hands clasped over his ears, as if to shut 
out the sad, entreating voice that seemed to fill the room. 

‘God knows I did not set about to wilfully deceive. 
The name I gave that night was the first that came into 
my thought — the name of one whom I thought dead — 
the dissolute companion of my shame. And when you 
questioned further I used the knowledge that I gained 
from him to touch your heart to set me free; only, I 
swear, for that! But when you told me who you were, 
and I first saw the opening of another life before me — 
then — ^then — O, sir, if I was hungry, homeless, and reck- 
less, when I would have robbed youl of your gold, I was 
heart sick, helpless, and desperate, when I would have 
robbed you of your love !’ 

The old man stirred not. From his luxurious couch 
the newly found prodigal snored peacefully. 

‘I had no father I could claim. I never knew a home 
but this, I was tempted. I have been happy — ^very happy.’ 

He rose and stood before the old man. 

‘Do not fear that I shall come between your son 
and his inheritance. To-day I leave this place, never 
to return. The world is large, sir, and, thanks to your 
kindness, I now see the way by which an honest liveli- 
hood is gained. Good-bye. You will not take my hand? 
Well, well ! Good-bye.’ 

He turned to go. But when he had reached the door 
he suddenly came back, and, raising with both hands 
the grizzled head, he kissed it once and twice. 

‘Char-lesl’ 

There was no reply. 

‘Char-les 1’ 
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The old man rose with a frightened air, and tottered 
feebly to the door. It was open. There came to him 
the awakened tumult of a great city, in which the 
prodigal’s footsteps were lost for ever. 



A MISFORTUNE 


Anton Tchekov (18fi0 — :1904), owing to the number of his 
-short stories and his ability to build a climax in a -very small 
space, has been termed the Russian Guy De Maupassant. His 
stories are of great variety and range from vigorous humour 
to deepest irony. He is well known in England by his plays, 
£.g. “The Cherry Orchard” and “The Seagull”. 

Sofya Petrovna, the wife of Lubantsev the 
notary, a handsome young woman of five-and-twenty, 
was walking slowly along a track that had been cleared 
in the wood, with Ilyin, a lawyer who was spending the 
.summer in the neighbourhood. It was five o’clock in 
the evening. Feathery-white masses of cloud stood 
overhead; patches of bright blue sky peeped out between 
them. The clouds stood motionless, as though they had 
caught in the tops of the tall old pine-trees. It was still 
and sultry. 

Further on, the track was crossed by a low railway 
embankment on which a sentinel with a gun was for 
some reason pacing up and down. Just beyond the em- 
bankment there was a large white church with six domes 
and a rusty roof. 

“I did not expect to meet you here,” said Sofya 
Petrovna, looking at the ground and prodding at the 
last year’s leaves with the tip of her parasol, “and 
now I am glad we have met. I want to speak to you 
seriously and once for all. I beg you, Ivan Mihalo- 
vitch, if you really love and respect me, please make an 
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end of this pursuit of me! You follow me about like 
a shadow, you are continually looking at me not in a 
nice way, making love to me, writing me strange letters, 
and .... and I don’t know where it's all going 
to end! Why, what can come of it?” 

Ilyin said nothing. Sofya Petrovna walked on a few 
steps and continued: 

“And this complete transformation in you all came 
about in the course of two or three weeks, after five 
years’ friendship. I don’t know you, Ivan Mihalo- 
vitch !” 

Sofya Petrovna stole a glance at her companion. 
Screwing up his eyes, he was looking intently at the 
fluffy clouds. His face looked angry, ill-humoured, and 
preoccupied, like that of a man in pain forced to listen 
to nonsense. 

“I wonder you don’t see it yourself,” Madame 
Lubyantsev went on, shrugging her shoulders. “You 
ought to realise that it’s not a very nice part you are 
playing, I am married ; I love and respect my husband . . . 

I have a daughter Can you think all that iheans 

nothing? Besides, as an old friend you know my attitude 
to family life and my views as to the sanctity of 
marriage.” 

Ilyin cleared his throat angrily and heaved a sigh. 

“Sanctity of marriage. . .” he muttered. “Oh, 
Lord!” 

“Y’es, yes I love my husband, I respect 

him; and in any case I value the peace of my home. I. 
would rather let myself be killed than be a cause of 
unhappiness to Audrey and his dai^hter. . . . And 
I beg you, Ivan Mihalovitch, for God's sake, leave me in 
peace! Let us be as good, true friends as we used to 
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be, and give up these sighs and groans, which really 
don’t suit you. It’s settled and over ! Not a word more 
about it. Let us talk of something else.” 

Sof)ra Petrovna again stole a glance at Ilyin’s face. 
Ilyin was looking up; he was pale, and was angrily 
biting his quivering lips. She could not understand why 
he was angry and why he was indignant, but his pallor 
touched her. 

“Don’t be angry; let us be friends,” she said affec- 
tionately. “Agreed? Here’s my hand.” 

Ilyin took her plump little hand in both of his, squeezed 
it, and slowly raised it to his lips. 

“I am not a schoolboy,” he muttered. “I am not 
in the least tempted by friendship with the woman I 
love.” 

"Enough, enough! It's settled and done with. We 
have reached the seat ; let us sit down." 

Sofya Petrovna’s soul was filled with a sweet sense 
of relief; the most difficult and delicate thing had been 
said, the painful question was settled and done 
with. Now she could breathe freely and look Ilyin 
straight in the face. She looked at him, and the egoistic 
feeling of the superiority of the woman over the man 
who loves her, agreeably flattered her. It pleased her to 
see this huge, strong man, with his manly, angry face 
and his big black beard — clever, cultivated, and, people 
said, talented — sit down obediently beside her and bow 
his head dejectedly. For two or three minutes they 
sat without speaking. 

“Nothing is settled or done with,” began Ilyin. 
“You repeat copy-book maxims to me. ‘I love and res- 
pect my husband the sanctity of marriage.’ I 

know all that without your help, and I could tell you more, 
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too. I tell you truthfully and honestly that I consider 
the way I am behaving as criminal and immoral. What 
more can one say than that? But what's the good of 
saying what everybody knows? Instead of feeding 
nightingales with paltry words, you had much better tell 
me what I am to do.” 

“I’ve told you already — go away,” 

“As you know perfectly well, I have gone away five 
times, and every time I turned back on the way. I 
can show 3'ou my through tickets — I’ve kept them all. 
I have not will enough to run away from you! I am 
struggling. I am struggling horrildy; but what the devil 
am I good for if I have no backbone, if I am weak, 
cowardly! I can’t struggle with Nature! Do you under- 
stand? I cannot! I run away from here, and she 
holds on to me and pulls me back. Contemptible, loath- 
some weakness!” 

Ilyin flushed crimson, got up, and walked up and 
down by the seat. 

“I feel as across as a dog,” he muttered, clenching 
his fists. “I hate and despise myself! My God! like 
some depraved schoolboy, I am making love to another 

man’s wife, writing idiotic letters, degrading myself 

ugh!” 

Ilyin clutched at his head, grunted, and sat down. 

“And then your insincerity!” he went on bitterly. 
“If you do dislike my disgusting behaviour, why have 
you come here? What drew you here? In my letters 
I only ask you for a direct, definite answer — ^yes or no; 
but instead of a direct answer, you contrive every day 
these ‘chance’ meetings with me and regale me with 
copy-book maxims!” 
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Madame Lubyantsev was frightened and flushed. 
She suddenly felt the awkwardness which a decent wo- 
man feels when she is accidentally discovered undressed. 

“You seem to suspect I am playing with you,” she 
muttered. “I have always given you a direct answer and 
— . only to-day I’ve begged you ” 

“Ough! as though one liegged in such cases! If you 
were to say straight out ‘Get away,’ I should have been 
gone long ago; but you’ve never said that. You’ve never 
once given me a direct answer. Strange indecision! Yes, 
indeed; either you are playing with me, or else ” 

Ilyin leaned his head on his fists without finishing. 
Sofya Petrovna began going over in her own mind the 
way she had behaved from beginning to end. She re- 
membered that not only in her actions, but even in her 
secret thoughts, she had always been opposed to Ilyin’s 
love-making ; but yet she felt there was a grain of truth in 
die lawyer's words. But not knowing exactly what 
the truth was, she could not find answers to make to Ilyin’s 
complaint, however hard she thought. It was awkward to 
be silent, and, shrugging her shoulders, she said : 

“So I am to blame, it appears.” 

“I don’t blame you for your insincerity,” sighed 

Ilyin. “I did not mean tha!t when I spoke of it 

Your insincerity is natural and in the order of things. 
If people agreed together and suddenly became sincere, 
everything would go to the devil.” 

Sofya Petrovna was in no mood for philosophical 
reflections, but she was glad of a chance to change the 
conversation, and asked: 

“But why?” 
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“Because only savage women and animals are sincere. 
Once civilization has introduced a demand for such com- 
forts as, for instance, feminine virtue, sincerity is out of 
place “ 

Ilyin jabbed his stick angrily into the sand. Madame 
Lubj^ntsev listened to him and liked his conversation, 
though a great deal of it she did not understand. Wliat 
gratified her most w^s that she. an ordinary woman, was 
talked to by a talented man on “intellectual” subjects; it 
afforded her great pleasure, too. to watch the working of 
his mobile, young face, which was still pale and angry. 
She failed to understand a great deal that he said, but 
what was clear to her in his words was the attractive 
boldness with which tlie modern man without hesitation 
or doubt decides great questions and draws conclusive 
deductions. 

She suddenly realized that she was admiring him, and 
was alarmed. 

“Forgive me, but I don't understand,” she said 
hurriedly. "What makes you talk of insincerity? I 
repeat my request again: be my good, true friend; let 
me alone ! I beg you most earnestly !” 

“Ver}' good; I'll try again.” sighed Ilyin. “Glad 
to do my best. .... Only I doubt whether anytliing 
will come of my efforts. Either I shall put a bullet 
through my brains or take to drink in an idiotic way. 
I shall come to a bad end! There's a limit to everything 
— to struggles with Nature, too. Tell me, how can one 
struggle against madness? If you drink wine, how are 
you to struggle against intoxication? What am I to 
do if your image has grown into my soul, and day and 
night stands persistently before my eyes, like that pine 
there at this moment? Come, tell me, what hard and 
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difficult thing can I do to get free from this abominable, 
miserable condition in which all my thoughts, desires,, 
and dreams are no longer my own, but belong to some 
demon who has taken possession of me? I love you, 
love you so much that I am completely thrown out of 
gear; I’ve given up my work and all who are dear to 
me; I’ve forgotten my God! I’ve never been in love 
like this in my life.” 

Sofya Petrovna, who had not expected such a turn 
to their conversation, drew away from Ilyin and looked 
into his face in dismay. Tears came into his eyes, his 
lips were quivering, and there was an imploring, hungry 
expression in his face. 

‘T love you!” he muttered, bringing his eyes near 
her big, frightened eyes. “You are so beautiful! I 
am in agony now, but I swear I would sit here all my 

life, suffering and looking in your eyes. But be 

silent, I implore you!” 

Sofya Petrovna, feeling utterly disconcerted, tried to 
think as quickly as possible of something to say to stop 
him. “I’ll go away,” she decided, but before she had 
time to make a movement to get up, 11)00 was on his 

knees before her He was clasping her knees, 

gazing into her face and speaking passionately, hotly, 
eloquent!)". In her terror and confusion she did not hear 
his w'ords; for some reason now, at this dangerous mo- 
ment, while her knees were being agreeably squeezed 
and felt as though they were in a warm bath, she was 
trying, with a sort of angry spite, to interpret her own 
sensations. She was angry that instead of brimming 
over with protesting virtue, she was entirely overwhelmed 
with weakness, apathy, and emptiness, like a drunken man 
utterly reckless ; only at the bottom of her soul a remote 
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bit of herself was malignantly taunting her; “Why don’t 
you go? Is this as it should be? Yes?” 

Seeking for some exjilanation, she could not under- 
stand how it was she did not pull away the hand to which 
Ilyin was clinging like a leech, and why, like Ilyin, she 
hastily glanced to right and to left to see whether anyone 
was looking. The clouds and the pines stood motionless, 
looking at them severely, like old ushers seeing mischief, 
but bribed not to tell the school authorities. The sentry 
stood like a post on the embankment and seemed to be 
looking at the seat. 

“Let him look,” thought Sofya Petrovna. 

“But but listen,” she said at last, with 

despair in her voice. “What can come of this? What 
will be the end of this?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” he whispered, waving 
off the disagreeable questions. 

They heard the hoarse, discordant whistle of the train. 
This cold, irrelevant sound from the everyday world of 
prose made Sofya Petrovna rouse herself. 

“I can't stay . . . it's time I was at home,” she 
said, getting up quickly. “The train is coming in. . . 
Audrey is coming by it! He will want his dinner.” 

Sofya Petrovna turned towards the embankment 
with a burning face. The engine slowly crawled by, 
then came the carriages. It was not the local train, 
as she had supposed, but a goods train. The trucks 
filed by against the background of the white church in 
a long string like the days of a man’s life, and it seemed 
as though it would never end. 

But at last the train passed, and the last carriage with 
the guard and a light in it had disappeared behind the 
trees. Sofya Petrovna turned round sharply, and with- 
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out looking at Ilyin, walked rapidly back along the track. 
She had regained her self-possession. Crimson with 
shame, humiliated not l\y Ilyin — no, but Ijy her own 
cowardice, by the shamelessness with which she, a chaste 
and high-principled woman, had allowed a man, not her 
husband, to hug her knees — she had only one thought now : 
to get home as quickly as possible to her villa, to her 
family. The lawyer could hardly keep pace with her. 
Turning from the clearing into a narrow path, she turn- 
ed round and glanced at him so quickly that she saw 
nothing but the sand on his knees, and waved to him to 
drop behind. 

Reaching home, Sofya Petrovna stood in the middle 
of her room for five minutes without moving, and look- 
ed first at the window and then at her writing-table. 

“You low creature!’’ she said, upbraiding herself. 
“You low creature!” 

To spite herself, she recalled in precise detail, 
keeping nothing back — she recalled that though all this 
time she had been opposed to Ilyin's love-making, some- 
thing had impelled her to seek an interview with him; 
and what was more, when he was at her feet she had 
enjoyed it enormously. She recalled it all without spar- 
ing herself, and now, breathless with shame, she would 
have liked to slap herself in the face. 

“Poor Audrey!” she said to herself, trying as she 
thought of her husband to put into her face as tender 
an expression as she could. “'Varya, my poor little 
girl, doesn't know what a mother she has! Forpve 
me, my dear ones ! I love you so much ... so 
much!” 

And anxious to prove to herself that she was still 
a good wife and mother, and that corruption had not 
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yet touched that “sanctity of marriage” of which she 
had spoken to Ilyin, Sofya Petrovna ran to the kitchen 
and abused the cook for not having yet laid the table 
for Andrey Ilyitchi She tried to picture her hus- 
band’s hungry and exhausted appearance, commiserated 
him aloud, and laid the table for him with her own 
hands, which she had never done before. Then she 
found her daughter Varya, picked her up in her arms 
and hugged her warmly: the child seemed to her cold 
and heavy, but she was unwilling to acknowledge this to 
herself, and she liegan explaining to the child how 
good, kind, and honourable her papa was. 

But when Audrey Ilyitch arrived soon afterwards 
she hardly greeted him. The rush of false feeling had 
already passed off without proving anything to her, only 
irritating and exasjjerating her by its falsity. She was 
sitting by the window, feeling miserable and cross. It 
is only by being in trouble that people can understand 
how far from easy it is to be the master of one’s feelings 
and thoughts. Sofya Petrovna said afterwards that there 
was a tangle within her which it was as difficult to unravel 
as to count a flock of sparrows rapidly flying by. From 
the fact that she was not overjoyed to see her husband, that 
she did not like his manner at dinner, she Concluded 
all of a sudden that she was beginning to hate her husband. 

Andrey Ilyitch, languid with hunger and exhaustion, 
fell upon the sausage while waiting for the soup to 'be 
brought in, and ate it greedily, munching noisily and mov- 
ing his temples. 

“My goodness!” thought Sofya Petrovna. “I love 
and respect him, but why does he munch so repulsive- 

ly?” 

The disorder in her thoughts was no less than the 
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•disorder in her feelings. Like all persons inexperienced 
in combating unpleasant ideas, Madame Lubyantsev did 
her utmost not to think of her trouble, and the harder 
she tried the more vividly Ilyin, the sand on his knees, 
tire fluffy clouds, the train, stood out in her imagination. 

■‘And why did I go there this afternoon like a fool?” 
she thought, tormenting herself. “And am I really so 
weak that I cannot depend upon myself?” 

Fear magnifies danger. By the time Andrey Ilyitch 
was finishing the last course, she had firmly made up 
her mind to tell her husband everything and to flee from 
danger ! 

‘Tve something serious to say to you, Andrey,” she 
began after dinner while her husband was taking off his 
coat and boots to lie down for a nap. 

‘'Well?” 

“Let us leave this place!” 

‘‘H'ni! . . ..Where shall we go? it's too soon to go 
back to town.” 

“No; for a tour or something of that sort " 

“For a tour ....” repeated the notary, stretching. 
“I dream of tliat myself, but where are we to get the 
money, and to whom am I to leave the office?” 

And thinking a little he added: 

“Of course, you must be bored. Go by yourself if 
you like.” 

Sofya Petrovna agreed, but at once reflected that 
Ilyin would be delighted with the opportunity, and would 
go with her in the same train, in the same compartment. 

She thought and looked at her husband, now 

satisfied but still languid. For some reason her eyes rested 
on his feet — miniature, almost feminine feet, clad in strip- 
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ed socks ; there was a thread standing out at the tip of each 
sock. 

Behind the blind a bumble-bee was beating itself 
against the window-pane and buzzing. Sofya Petrovna 
looked at the threads on the socks, listened to the bee, 

and pictured how she would set off Vis-a-vis Ilyin 

would sit, day and night, never taking his eyes off her, 
wrathful at his own weakness and pale with spiritual 
agony. He would call himself an immoral schoolboy, 
would abuse her, tear his hair, but when darkness came 
on and the passengers were asleep or got out at a station, 
he would seize the opportunity to kneel before her and 
embrace her knees as he had at the seat in the wood. 

She caught herself indulging in this day-dream. 

“Listen. I won’t go alone,” she said. “You must 
come with me.” 

“Nonsense, Sofotchka!” sighed T.Aibyantscv. “One 
must be sensil)le and not want the impossible.” 

“You M'ill come when 3-011 know all about it ” thought 
Sofya Petrovna. 

Making up her mind to go at all costs, she felt that 
she was out of danger. Little by little her ideas grew 
clearer; her spirits rose and she allowed herself to think 
about it all, feeling that however much she thought, how- 
ever much she dreamed, she would go away. While her 
husband was asleep, the evening gradually came on. 
She sat in the drawing-room and plai-ed the piano. The 
greater liveliness out of doors, the sounds of music, but 
above all the thought tliat she wias a sensible person, 
that she had surmoimted her difficulties, completely re- 
stored her spirits. Other women, her appeased conscience 
told her, would probably have been carried off their feet 
in her position, and would have lost their balance, while 
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she had almost died of shame, had been miserable, and 
was now running out of the danger which perhaps did 
not exist ! She was so touched by her own virtue and 
determination that she even looked at herself two or three 
times in the looking-glass. 

When it got dark, visitors arrived. The men sat 
down in the dining-room to play cards; the ladies re- 
mained in the drawing-room and the verandah. The last 
to arrive was Ilyin. He was gloom)', morose, and looked 
ill. He sat down in the corner of the sofa and did not 
move the whole evening. Usually good-humoured and 
talkative, this time he remained silent, frowned, and rubbed 
his eyebrows. When he had to answer some question, 
he gave a forced smile witli his upper lip only, and an- 
swered jerkily and irritably. Four or five times he made 
some jest, l)Ut his jests sounded liarsli and cutting. It 
seemed to Sofya Petrovna that he was on the verge of 
hysterics. Only now, sitting at the piano, she recognized 
fully for the first time that this unhappy man was in 
deadly earnest, that his soul was sick, and that he could 
find no rest. Tor her sake he was wasting the best days 
of his youth and his career, spending the last of his money 
on a sununer villa, aktndoning his mother and sisters, 
and, worst of all, wearing himself out in an agonizing 
struggle witli himself. From mere common humanity he 
ought to be treated seriously. 

She recognized all this clearly till it made her heart 
ache, and if at that moment she had gone up to him and 
said to him, “No," there would have been a force in her 
voice hard to disobey. But she did not go up to him and 
did not speak — indeed, never thought of doing so. The 
pettiness and egoism of youth had never been more patent 
in her than that evening. She realized that Ilyin was un- 
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happy, and that he was sitting on the sofa as though 
he were on hot coals; she felt sorry for him, but at the 
same time the presence of a man who loved her to dis- 
traction, filled her soul with triumph and a sense of her 
own power. She felt her t'outh, her beauty, and her un- 
assailable virtue, and, since she had decided to go away, 
gave herself full licence for that evening. She flirted, 
laughed incessantly, sang with peculiar feeling and gusto. 
Everything delighted and amused her. She was amused 
at the memory of what had happened at the seat in the 
wood, of the sentinel who had looked on. She was 
amused by her guests, by Ilyin’s cutting jests, by the pin 
in his cravat, which she had never noticed before. There 
was a red snake with diamond eyes on the pin; this 
snake struck her as so amusing that she could have 
kissed it on the sjiot. 

Sofya Petrovna sang nervously, with defiant reckless- 
ness as though half intoxicated and she chose sad, 
mournful songs which dealt with wasted hopes, the past, 
old age, as though in mockery of another’s grief. “ ‘And 

old age comes nearer and nearer’ ” she sang. And 

what was old age to her? 

“It seems as though there is something going wrong 
with me,’’ she thought from time to time through her 
laughter and singing. 

The party' broke up at twelve o'clock. Ilyin was the 
last to leave. Sofya Petrovna was still reckless enough to 
accompany him to the bottom step of the verandah. 
She wanted to tell him that she was going away with her 
husband, and to watch the effect this news would produce 
on him. 

The moon was hidden behind the clouds, but it was 
light enough for Sofya Petrovna to see how the wind 
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played with the skirts of his overcoat and with !the 
awning of the verandah. She could see, too, how white 
Ilyin was, and how he twisted his upjDer lip in the effort 
to smile. 

“Sonia, Sonitchka. . . .my darling woman!’’ he 
muttered, preventing her from speaking. “My dear! my 
sweet !’’ 

In a rush of tenderness, with tears in his voice, he 
showered caressing words upon her, that grew tenderer 
and tenderer, and even called her “thou,” as though she 
were his wife or mistress. Quite unexpectedly he put 
one arm round her waist and with the other hand took 
hold of her elbow. 

“My precious! my delight!” he whispered, kissing 
the nape of her neck; “be sincere; come to me at once!" 

She slipped out of his arms and raised her head to 
give vent to her indignation and anger, but the indigna- 
tion did not come off, and all her vaunted virtue and 
chastity was only sufficient to enable her to utter the 
phrase used by all ordinary women on such occasions : 

“You must be mad.” 

“Come, let us go,” Ilyin continued. “I felt just 
now, as well as at the seat in the wood, that you are as 

helpless as I am, Sonia Y'ou are in the same plight! 

You love me and are fruitlessly trying to appease your 
conscience ” 

Seeing that she was mordng away, he caught her by 
her lace cuff and said rapidly: 

“If not to-day, then to-niorrow you will have to give 
in! Why, then, this waste of time? My precious, dar- 
ling Sonia, the sentence is passed; why put off the execu- 
tion? Why deceive yourself?” 

Sofya Petrovna tore herself from him and darted in 
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at the door. Returiiiiig to the drawing-room, she mechani- 
cally shut tlie piano, looked for a long time at the music- 
stand, and sat down. She could not stand up nor think 
All that was left of her excitement and recklessness was 
a fearful weakness, apathy, and dreariness. Her con- 
science whispered to her that she liacl behaved badly, 
foolislily, that evening, like some madcap girl — ^that she 
had just been embraced on the verandah, and still had an 
uneasy feeling in her waist and her elbow. There was 
not al soul in the drawing-room ; there was only one candle 
burning. Madame Luby'antsev sat on the round stool 
before the piano, motionless, as though expecting some- 
tliing. And as though taking advantage of the darkness 
and her extreme lassitude, an oppressive, overpowering 
desire began to assail her. Like a boa-constrictor it grip- 
ped her limbs and her soul, and grew stronger every 
second, and no longer menaced her as it had done, but 
stood clear before her in all its nakedness. 

She sat for half an hour without stirring, not res- 
training herself from thinking of Ilyin, then she got up 
languidly and dragged herself to her bedroom. Audrey 
Ilyitch was already in bed. She sat down by the open 
window and gave herself up to desire. There was no 
“tangle” now in her head; all her thoughts and feelings 
were bent with one accord ujx)n a single aim. She tried 

to struggle against it, but instantly gave it up She 

understood now how strong and relentless was the foe. 
Strength and fortitude were needed to combat him, and 
her birth, her education, and her life had given her noth- 
ing to fall back upon. 

“Immoral wretch! T.ow creature!” she nagged at 
herself for her weakness. “So that’s what you’re like!” 

Her outraged sense of propriety was moved to such 
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indignation by this weakness that she lavished upon her- 
self every tenn of abuse she knew, and told herself many 
liffensive and humiliating truths. So, for instance, she 
told herself that she never had l)een moral, that she 
had not come to grief before simply because she had 
had no opportunity, that her inward conflict during that 
day had all been a farce 

“And even if 1 have struggled”, she thought, “what 
sort of struggle was it? Even the woman who sells 
herself struggles liefore she brings herself to it, and yet 
she sells herself. A fine struggle! Jake milk, I've turned 
in a day 1 In one day I" 

She convicted herself of being tempted, not by feel- 
ing, not by Ilyin personally, but by sensations which await- 
ed her an idle lady, having her fling in the summer 

holidays, like so many! 

“ ‘Like an unfledged bird when the mother has been 
slain,’ ” sang a husky tenor outside the window^ 

‘‘If I am to go, it's time,” thought Sofya Petrovna. 
Her heart suddenly began treating violently. 

“Audrey !” she almost shrieked. “Listen! we .... 
we are going? Yes?" 

“Yes, I've told you already: you go alone.” 

"But listen," she began. “If you don't go with me, 

you are in danger of losing me. I believe I am in 

love already." 

“With whom?'’ asked Audrey Ilyitch. 

“It can’t make any difference to you who it is !” cried 
Sofya Petrovna. 

Audrey Ilyitch sat up with his feet out of bed and 
looked wonderingly at his wife's dark figure. 

“IPs a fancy!” he yawned. 

He did not believe her, but yet he was frightened. 
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After thinking a little and asking his wife several unim- 
portant questions, he deliA'ered himself of his opinions 

on the family, on infidelity spoke listlessly for 

about ten minutes and got into bed again. His moraliz- 
ing produced no effect. There are a great many opinions 
in the world, and a good half of them are held by people 
who have never been in trouble! 

In spite of the late hour, summer visitors were still 
walking outside. Sofya Petrovna put on a light cape, 

stood a little, thought a little She still had resolution 

enough to say to her sleeping hus)>and : 

"Are you asleep? I am going for a walk Will 

you come with me?'’ 

That was her last hope. Receiving no answer, she 
went out It was fresh and windy. She was con- 

scious neither of the wind nor the darkness, but went on 

and on An overmastering force drove her on, 

and it seemed as though, if she had .stopped, it would 
have pushed her in the back. 

‘‘Immoral creature!" she muttered mechanically. 
“Low wretch !’’ 

She was breathless, hot with shame, did not feel her 
legs under her, but what drove her on was stronger than 
shame, reason, or fear. 



IN THE ABYSS 


Mr. H. G. Wells, bom in 1866, is a very popular and 
original writer. Many of his works, which deal with social 
problems of the day and manifeit an ardent wish for pacifism, 
have had a great deal of influence on thoughtful readers. 

Wells began his adult life by earning his living in a draper’s 
shop, but he soon realised that he was meant for something 
more than that. So by means of scholarships etc., he educated 
himself and became first a school-master and then a science 
lecturer. Finally he devoted his energies entirely to writing. 

The Time Ahacluiic, his first novel, written in 1895, is the 
highly imaginative story of a machine which can transplant its 
inventor backwards and forwards in time. Other original works 
followed, e.g. The War in the Air, The Food of the Gods, etc., 
etc, 

Together with these works. Wells wrote novels of a 
different type, such as Love and Mr. Lcudsham and Kipps, which 
criticise social conventions, and the humorous History of Mr. Polly 
which many critics agree to be his masterpiece. 

Wells has always been keenly interested in political, social, 
religious and educational problems. His most important work 
since the war is The OutUne of History, which emphasises the 
links which exist between various peoples of the world, and 
which was written with the definite intention of helping to bring 
about a future world-state. 

In his latter works his eagerness to reform is seen more 
and more. This is sometimes unfortunate, as the stories often 
suffer in consequence. Nevertheless, the originality, humour and 
powers of imagination of his writings, especially in his earlier 
works, have made him one of the master novelists of the age. 

In the Abyss, one of the author’s many short stories, is a 
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highly imaginative work about a man who invents an apparatus, 
seated in which he can explore the furthermost depths of the 
ocean. The first attempt is successful and the inventor, Elstead, 
sees many weird man-like creatures. The second time he tries, 
however, he never returns. 


The lieutenant stood in front of the steel sphere and 
gnawed a piece of pine splinter. ‘What do you think of 
it, Steevens?’ he asked. 

‘It’s an idea,’ said Steevens. in the tone of one who 
keeps an open mind. 

‘I believe it will smash — flat,’ said tlie lieutenant. 

‘He seems to have calculated it all out pretty well,’ 
said Steevens, still impartial. 

‘But think of the pressure,’ said the lieutenant. ‘At 
the surface of the water it’s fourteen pounds to the inch, 
thirty feet down it's double that; sixty, treble; ninety, 
four times; nine hundred, forty times; five thousand, 
three hundred — that’s a mile — ^it’s two hundred and forty 
times fourteen pounds; tliat’s — ^let's see — thirty hundred- 
weight — a ton and a half, Steevens; a ton and a half 
to the square inch. And the ocean where he’s going is 
five miles deep. That’s seven and a half — ‘Sounds a 
lot,’ said Steevens, ‘but it’s jolly thick steel.’ 

The lieutenant made no answer, but resumed his pine 
splinter. The object of their conversation was a huge 
ball of steel, having an exterior diameter of perhaps nine 
feet. It looked like the shot for some Titanic piece of 
artillery. It was elaborately nested in a monstrous scaffold- 
ing built into the framework of the vessel, and the gigan- 
tic spars that were presently to sling it over-board g;ave 
the stern of the ship an appearance that had raised the 
curiosity of every ' decent sailor who had sighted 
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it, from the Pool of London to the Tropic of 
Capricorn. In two places, one above the other, the steel 
gave place to a couple of circular windows of enormously 
thick glass, and one of these, set in a steel frame of great 
solidity, was now partially unscrewed. Both the men had 
seen the interior of this globe for the first time that morn- 
ing. It was elaborately padded with air cushions, with 
little studs sunk between bulging pillows to work the 
simple mechanism of the affair. Everything was ela- 
borately padded, even the flyers apparatus which was to 
absorb carbonic acid and replace the oxygen inspired by 
its tenant, when he had crept in by the glass manhole, 
and had been screwed in. It was so elaborately padded 
that a man might have been fired from a gun in it with 
perfect safety. And it liad need to be, for presentl\' a 
man was to crawl in through that glass manhole, to be 
screwed up tightly, and to be flung overboard, and to 
sink down — down — down, for five miles, even as > the 
lieutenant said. It had taken the strongest hold of his 
imagination; it made him a bore at mess; and he found 
Steevens, the new arrival aboard, a godsend to talk to 
about it, over and over again. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ said the lieutenant, ‘that that glass 
will simply bend in and bulge and smash under a pressure 
of that sort. Uanijree has made rocks run like water 
under big pressures — and, you mark my words’ — 

'If the glass did break in,’ said Steevens, ‘what then?’ 
"rhe water would shoot in like a jet of iron. Have 
you ever felt a straight jet of high pressure water? It 
would hit as hard as a bullet. It would simply smash 
him and flatten him. It would tear down his throat, 
and into his lungs ; it would blow in his ears’ — 
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‘What a detailed imagination you have!’ protested 
Steevens, who saw things vividly. 

‘It’s a simple statement of the inevitable’ said the 
lieutenant. 

‘And the globe?' 

‘Would just give out a few little hubbies, and it 
would settle down comfortably against the day of 
judgment, among the oozes and the bottom clay — with 
poor Elstead spread over his own smashed cushions like 
butter over bread.’ 

He repeated this sentence as though he .liked it 
very much. ‘Like butter over ))read,’ he said 

'Having a look at the jigger?’ said a voice, and 
Elstead stood behind them, spick alnd span in white, 
with a cigarette between his teeth, and his eyes smiling 
out of the shadow of his ample hat-brinr. ‘What’s 
that about bread and butter, Weybridge? Grumbling 
as usual a|]out the insufficient pay of naval officers? It 
won’t be more than a day now before I start. We are 
to get the slings ready to-day. This clean sky and gentle 
swell is just the kind of thing for swinging off a dozen 
tons of lead and iron; isn’t it?’ 

‘It won’t affect you much,’ said Weybridge. 

‘No. Seventy or eighty feet down, ancl I shall be 
there in a dozen seconds, there's not a particle moving, 
though the wind shriek itself hoarse up above, and the 
water lifts halfway to the clouds. No. Down there’ — 
He moved to the side of the ship and the other two 
followed him. All three leant forward on their elbows 
and stared down into the yellow-green waiter. 

'Peace! said Elstead, finishing his thought aloud. 

‘Are you dead certain that clockwork will act?” 
asked Weybridge presently. 
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‘It has worked thirty-five times,’ said Elstead. ‘It’s 
hound to work.’ 

“But if it doesn’t?’ 

‘Why shouldn’t it?’ 

‘I wouldn’t go down in tliat confounded thing,' said 
Weybridge, ‘for twenty thousahd pounds.’ 

‘Cheerful chap you are,’ said Elstead, and spat 
sociably at a bubble below. 

‘I don't understand yet how you mean to work the 
thing,’ said Steevens. 

‘In the first place, I’m screwed into the sphere,’ said 
Elstead, ‘and when I’ve turned the electric light off 
and on three times to show I’m cheerful. I’m swung out 
over the stern by that crane, with all those big lead sin- 
kers slung below me. The top lead weight has a roller 
carrying a hundred fathoms of strong cord rolled up, 
and that’s all that joins the sinkers to the sphere, except 
the slings that will lx: cut when the affair is dropped. 
W^e use cord rather than wire rope because it's easier 
to cut and more buoyant — necessary points, as you will 
see. 

‘Through each of these lead weights you notice there 
is a hole, and an iron rod will l>e run through that and 
will project six feet on the lower side. If that rod is 
rammed up from Ijelow, it knocks up a lever and sets 
the clockwork in motion at the side of the c\linder on 
which the cord winds. 

‘Very well. The whole affair is lowered gently into 
the water and the slings are cut. The sphere floats, — 
with the air in it, it’s lighter than water, — ^but the lead 
weights go down straight and the cord runs out. When 
the cord is all paid out, the sphere will go down too, pull- 
ed down by the cord.’ 
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‘But why the cord?’ asked Steevens. ‘Why not fas- 
ten the weights directly to the sphere?’ 

‘Because of the smash down below. The whole affair 
will go rushing down, mile after mile, at a headlong pace 
at last. It would he knocked to pieces on the bottom if 
it wasn’t for that cord. But the weights will hit the 
bottom, and directly they do, the buo}'ancy of the sphere 
will come into play. It will go on sinking slower and 
slower; come to a stop at last, and then begin to float 
upward again. 

‘Tliafs where the clockwork comes in. Directly the 
weights smash against the sea bottom, the rod will be 
knocked through and will kick up the clockwork, and 
the cord will be rewound on the reel. I shall be lugged 
down to the sea bottom. There I shall stay for half an 
hour, with the electric light on, looking about me. Then 
the clockwork will release a spring knife, the cord will 
be cut, and up I shall rush again, like a soda-water bubble. 
The cord itself will help the flotation.’ 

‘And if you should chance to hit a ship?’ said 
Weybridge. 

‘I should come up at such a pace. I should go clean 
through it,’ said Elstead, ‘like a cannon ball. You needn’t 
worry about that.’ 

‘And suppose some nimble crustacean should wriggle 
"into your clockwork’ — 

‘It would be a pressing sort of invitation for me to 
stop,’ said Elstead, turning his back on the water and 
staring at the sphere. 

They had swung Elstead overboard by eleven 
o'clock. The day was serenely bright and calm with 
the horizon lost in haze. The electric glare are 
in the little upper compartment beamed cheerfuMy 
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three times. Then they let him down slowly to 
the surface of the water, and a sailor in the stern 
chains hung ready to cut the tackle that held the lead 
weights and the sphere together. The globe, which had 
looked so large on deck, looked the smallest thing con- 
ceivable under the stern of the ship. It rolled a little, 
and its two dark windows, which floated uppermost, seem- 
ed like eyes turned up in round wonderment at the people 
who crowded the rail. A voice wondered how El stead liked 
the rolling. ‘Are you ready?’ sang out the commander! 
‘Ay, ay, sir!’ ‘Then let her go!’ 

'I'he rope of the tackle tightened iigainst the blade and 
was cut, and an eddy rolled over the globe in a grotes- 
quely helpless fashion. Someone waved a handkerchief, 
someone else tried an ineffectual cheer, a middy was count- 
ing slowly, ‘Eight, nine, ten!’ Another roll, then with 
a jerk and a splash the thing righted itself . 

It seemed to be stationary for a moment, to grow 
rapidly smaller, and then the water closed over it, and 
it became visible, enlarged by refraction and dimmer, 
below the .surface. Before one could count three it liad 
disappeared. There was a flicker of white light far down 
in the water, that diminished to a speck and I'anished. 
Then there was nothing but a dejith of water going down 
into blackness, through which a shark was swimming. 

Then suddenly the screw' of the cruiser began to 
rotate, the water was crickled, the .shark disaiipeared in 
a wrinkled confusion, and a torrent of foam rushed across 
the crystalline clearness that had swallowed up Elstead. 
‘What's the idee ?' said one A.B. to another. 

‘We're going to lay off about a couple of miles, ’fear 
he should hit us when he comes up,’ said his mate. 

The ship steamed slowly to her new position. Aboard 
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her almost everyone who was unoccupied remained watching 
the breathing swell into w’hich the sphere had sunk. For 
the next half-hour it is doubtful if a word was spoken 
that did not bear directly or indirectly on Elstead. The 
December sun was now high in the sky, and the heat very 
considerable. 

‘He’ll be cold enough down there,’ said Weybridge. 
'They say that below a certain depth sea water’s always 
just about freezing.’ 

‘Where’ll he come up?’ asked Steevens. T’ve lost 
my bearings.’ 

‘That's the spot,’ said the commander, who prided 
himself on his omniscience. He extended a precise finger 
south-eastward. ‘And this, I reckon, is pretty nearly 
the moment,’ he said. ‘He’s been thirty-five minutes.’ 

‘How long does it take to reach the bottom of the 
ocean?’ asked Steevens. 

‘For a depth of five miles, and reckoning — as we did 
— an acceleration of two feet per second, both ways, is 
just about three-quarters of a minute.’ 

‘Then he’s overdue,’ said Weybridge. 

‘Pretty nearly,’ said die commander. ‘I suppose it 
takes a few minutes for that cord of his to wind in'.’ 

‘I forgot that,’ said 'Weybridge, evidently relieved. 

And then began the suspense. A minute slowly 
dragged itself out, and no sphere shot out of the water. 
Another followed, and nothing broke the low oily swell. 
The sailors explained to one another that little poiht 
about the winding-in of the oord. The rigging was dot- 
ted with expectant faces. ‘Come up, Elstead!’ called one 
hairy-chested salt impatisitly, and the others caught' it 
up, and shouted as though they were waiting for the 
curtain of a theatre to rise. 
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The commander glanced irritably at them. 

‘Of course, if the acceleration’s less than two,’ he 
said, ‘he’ll be all the longer. We aren’t absolutely certain 
that was the proper figure. I’m no slavish believer in cal- 
culations.’ 

Steevens agreed concisely. No one on the quarter 
deck spoke for a couple of minutes. Then Steeven’s watch- 
case clicked. 

When, twenty-one minutes after, the sun reached the 
zenith, they were still waiting for the globe to reappear, 
and not a man aboard had dared to whisper that hope was 
dead. It was Weybridge who first gave expression to that 
realisation. He spoke while the sound of eight bells still 
hung in the air. ‘I always distrusted that window,’ he said 
quite suddenly to Steevens. 

‘Good God!’ said Steevens; ‘you don’t think — ?’ 

‘Well!’, said Weybridge, and left the rest to his 
imagination. 

‘I’m no great believer in calculations myself,’ said 
the commander dubiously, ‘so that I'm not altogether 
hopeless yet,’ And at midnight the gunboat was 
steaming slowly in a spiral round the spot where the 
globe had sunk, and the white beam of the electric light 
fled and halted and swept discontentedly onward again 
over the waste of jihosphorescent waters under the little 
stars. 

‘If his window hasn’t burst and smashed him,’ said 
Weybridge, ‘then it’s a cursed sight worse, for his 
clockwork has gone wrong, and he’s alive now. fixie 
miles under our feet, down there in the cold and dark, 
anchored in that little bubble of his, where never a ray 
of light has shone or a human being lived, since the 
waters were gathered together. He’s there without 
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food, feeling hungry and thirsty and scared, wondering 
whether he’ll starve or stifle. Which will it be? The 
Wyers apparatus is running out, I supjiose. How long 
do they last?’ 

‘Good heavens!' he exclaimed; ‘what little things 
we are I What daring little devils 1 Down there, miles 
and miles of water — all water, and all this empty water 
about us and this sky. Gulfs!’ He threw his hands- 
out, and as he did so. a little white streak swept noise- 
lessly up the sky, travelled more slowly, stopped, became 
a motionless dot, as though a new star had fallen up into- 
the sky. Then it went sliding back again and lost itself 
amidst the reflections of the stars and the white haze of 
the sea’s phosphorescence. 

At the sight he stopped, arm extended and mouth 
open. He shut his mouth, oi:)ened it again, and waved 
his arms with an impatient gesture. Then he turned,, 
shouted ‘El-stead ahoy!’ to the first watch, and went 
at a run to Lindley and the searchlight. ‘I saw him,*' 
he said. ‘Starboard there! His light’s on, and he’s- 
just shot out of the water. Bring the light round. We- 
ought to see him drifting, when he lifts on the swell.’ 

But they never picked up the explorer until dawn. 
Then they almost ran him down. The crane was swung 
out and a boat’.s crew hooked the chain to the sphere. 
When they had shiplJed the sphere, they unscrewed the 
manhole and peered into the darkness of the interior 
tfor the electric light chamber was intended to illuminate- 
the water about the sphere, and was shut off entirely 
from its general cavity). 

The air was very hot within the cavity, and the- 
indiarubber at the lip of the manhole was soft. There - 
was no answer to their eager questions and no sound of 
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movement within. Elstead seemed to be lying motion- 
less, crumpled up in the bottom of the globe. The ship’s 
doctor crawled in and lifted him out to the men outside. 
For a moment or so they d‘d not know whether Elstead 
was alive or dead. His face, in the yellow light of the 
ship’s lamps, glistened with perspiration. They carried 
him down to his own cabin. 

He was not dead, they found, but in a state of absolute 
nervous collapse, and besides cruelly bruised. For some 
days he had to lie perfectly still. It was a week before 
he could tell his experiences. 

Almost his first words were that he was going 
down again. The sphere would have to be altered, he 
said, in order to allow him to throw off the cord if 
need he, and that was all. He had had the most mar- 
vellous experience. ‘You thought 1 should find nothing 
but ooze,’ he said. ‘You laughed at my explorations, 
and I've discovered a new world!' He told his story 
in disconnected fragments, and chiefly from the wrong 
end, so that it is impossible to retell it in his words. 
But what follows is the narrative of his experience. 

It iKgan atrociously, he said. Before the cord ran 
out, the thing kept rolling over. He felt like a frog in 
a football, tie could see nothing but the crane and the 
sky overhead, with an occasional glimpse of the people 
on the ship’s rail. He couldn’t tell a bit which way 
the thing would roll next. Suddenly he would find his 
feet going up, and try to step, and over he went rolling, 
head over heels, and just anyhow, on the padding. Any 
other shape would have been more comfortable, but no 
other shape was to be relied upon under the huge 
pressure of the netltermosti abyss.. 

Suddet^-tte swaying.' ceased the. globe righted, and 
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when he had jiicked himself up, he saw the water all 
about him greeny-ljlue, with an attenuated light filtering 
down from above, and a shoal of little floating things 
went rushing up past him, as it seemed to him, towards 
tlie light. And even as he looked, it grew darker and 
darker, until the water above was as dark as the mid- 
night sky, albeit of a greener shade, and the water 
below black. And little transparent things in the water 
developed a faint glint of luminosity, and shot past him in 
faint greenish streaks. 

And the feeling of falling! It was just like the 
start of a lift, he said, only it kept on. One has to 
imagine what that means, that keeping on. It was then 
of all times that Elstead repented of his adventure. He 
saw the chances against him in an altogether new light. 
He thought of the big aittlefish people knew to exist in 
the middle waters, the kind of things they find half 
digested in whales at times, or floating dead and rotten 
and half eaten by fish. Suppose one caught hold and 
wouldn’t let go. And had the clockwork really been 
sufficiently tested ? But whether he wanted to go on or to 
go back mattered not the .slightest now. 

In fifty seconds everything was as black as night 
outside, except where the beam from his light struck 
through the waters, and picked out every now and then 
some fish or scrap of sinking matter. They flashed by 
too fast for him to see what they were. Once he thinks 
he passed a shark. And then the sphere began to get 
hot by friction against the water. They had under- 
estimated this, it seems. 

The first thing he noticed was that he was perspiring, 
and then he heard a hissing growing louder under his 
feet, and saw a lot of little bubbles — very little bubbles 
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they were — rushing upward like a fan through the water 
outside. Steam ! He felt the window, and it was hot. 
He turned on the minute glow-lamp that lit his own 
cavity, looked at the padded watch hy the studs, and 
saw he had been travelling now for two minutes. It 
came into his head that the window would crack tlirough 
the conflict of temperatures, for he Icnew the bottom 
water is very near freezing. 

Then suddenly the floor of the sphere seemed to press 
against his feet, the rush of bubbles outside grew slower 
and slower, and the hissing diminished. The sphere 
rolled a little. The window had not cracked, nothing 
had given, and he knew that the dangers of sinking, at 
any rate, were over. 

In another minute or so he would be on the floor of 
the abyss. He thought, he said, of Steevens and Wey- 
bridge and the rest of them five miles overhead, higher 
to him than the very highest clouds that ever floated over 
land are to us, steaming slowly and staring down and 
wondering what had happened to him. 

He peered out of the window. There were no more 
hubbies now, and the hissing had stopped. Outside there 
was a heavy blackness — as black as black velvet — except 
where the electric light pierced the empty water and showed 
the colour of it — a yellow green. Then, three things like 
shapes of fire swam into sight, following each other through 
the water. Whether they were little and near or big and 
far off he could not tell. 

Each was outlined in a bluish light almost as bright 
as the lights of a fishing smack, a light which seemed to 
be smoking greatly, and all along the sides of them were 
specks of this, like the lighter portholes of a ship. Their 
phosphorescence seemed to go out as they came into 
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the radiance of his lamp, and he saw then that they 
were iittle fish of same strange sort, with huge heads, vast 
eyes, and dwindling bodies and tails. Their eyes were 
turned towards him, and he judged they were following 
him down. He supposed they were attracted Ijy his glare. 

Presently others of the same sort joined them. As he 
went on down, he noticed that the water became of a 
jjallid colour and that little specks twinkled in his ray 
like motes in a sunbeam. This was probably due to the 
clouds of ooze and mud that the impact of his leaden sink- 
ers had disturbed. 

By the time he was drawn down to the lead weights 
he was in a dense fog of white that his electric light failed 
altogether to pierce for more than a few yards, and many 
minutes elapsed before the hanging sheets of sediment 
subsided to any e.\tent. Then, lit by his light and by 
the transient phosphorescence of a distant shoal of fishes, 
he was able to see under the huge blackness of the super- 
incumbent water an undulating e.xpanse of greyish-white 
ooze, broken here and there by tangled thickets of a 
growth of sea lilies, waving hungry tentacles in the air. 

Farther away were the graceful, translucent outlines 
of a group of gigantic sponges. About this floor there 
were scattered a number of bristling flalttish tufts of rich 
purple and black, which he decided must be some sort 
of sea-urchin, and small, large-eyed or blind things hav- 
ing a curious resemldance, some to woodlice, and others 
to lobsters, crawled sluggishly across the track of the 
light and vanished into the obscurity again, leaving 
furrowed trails behind them. 

Then suddenly the hovering swarm of little fishes 
veered about and came towards him as a flight of starlings 
might do. They passed over him like a phosphorescent 
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snow, and then he saw behind them some larger creature 
advancing towards the sphere. 

At first he could see it only dimly, a faintly moving 
figure remotely suggestive of a walking man, and then 
it came into the spray of light that the lamp shot out. 
As the glare struck it, it shut its eyes, dazzled. He stared 
in rigid astonishment. 

It was a strange vertebrated animal. Its dark purple 
head was dimly suggestive of a chameleon, but it had 
such a high forehead and such a brain-case as no reptile 
ever displayed before; the vertical pitch of its face gave 
it a most extraordinary resemblance to a human being. 

Two large and protruding eyes projected from sockets 
in chameleon fashion, and it had a broad reptilian mouth 
with horny lips beneath its little nostrils. In the 
the position of the ears were two huge gill-covers, and 
out of these floated a brandling tree of coralline filaments, 
almost like the ti-ee-like gills that very young rays and 
sharks possess. 

But the humanity of the face was not the most 
extraordinary thing about the creature. It was a biped; 
its almost globular body was poised on a tripod of two 
frog-like legs and a long thick tail, and its fore limbs, 
which grotesquely caricatured the human hand, much 
as a frog’s do, carried a long shaft of bone, tipped with 
copper. The colour of the creature was variegated; its 
head, hands, and legs were purple; but its skin, which 
hung loosely upon it, even as clothes might do, was a 
phosphorescent grey. And it stood there blinded by the 
light. 

At last this unknown creature of the abyss blinked 
its eyes open, and, shading them with its disengaged hand, 
opened its mouth and gave vent to a shouting noise, arti- 
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culate almost as speech might be, that penetrated even tlie 
steel case and padded jacket of the sphere. How a shout- 
ing may he accomplished without lungs Elstead does not 
profess to explain. It then moved sideways out of the 
glare into the mystery of shadow that bordered it on either 
side, and Elstead felt rather than saw that it was coming 
towards him. Fancying the light had attracted it, he 
turned the switch that cut off the current. In another 
moment something soft dabbed upon me steel, and the 
globe swayed. 

Then the .shouting was repeated, and it seemed to him- 
that a distant echo answered it. The dabbing recurred, 
and the globe swayed and ground against the spindle over 
which the cord was rolled. He stood in the blackness and 
peered out into the everlasting night of the abyss. And 
presently he saw, very faint and remote, other phosi^hore- 
scent quasi-human forms hurrying towards him. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he felt about in liis 
swaying prison for the stud of the e.Kterior electric light, 
and came by accident against his own small glow-lamp 
in its padded recess. The sphere twisted, and then threw 
him down; he heard shouts like shouts of surprise, and 
when he rose to his feet, he saw two pairs of stalked eyes 
peering into the lower window and reflecting his light. 

In another moment hands were dabbing vigorously at 
his steel casing, and there was a sound, horrible enough in 
his position, of the metal protection of the clockwork being 
vigorously hammered. That, indeed, sent his heart into- 
his mouth, for if these strange creatures succeeded in stop- 
ping that, his release would never occur. Scarcely had he 
thought as much when he felt the sphere sway violently, and 
the floor of it press hard against his feet. He turned off 
the small-glow-lamp that lit the interior, and sent the ray 
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of the large light in the separate compartment out into 
the water. The sea-floor and the man-like creatures had 
disappeared, and a couple of fish chasing each other 
dropped suddenly by the window. 

He thought at once that these strange denizens of the 
deep sea had broken the rope, and that he had escaped. 
He drove up faster and faster, and then stopped with a 
jerk that sent him flying against the padded roof of his 
prison. For half a minute, perhaps, he was too aston- 
ished to think. 

Then he felt that the sphere was spinning slowly, and 
rocking, and it seemed to him that it was also being drawn 
through the water. Bj' crouching close to the window, 
he managed to make his weight effective and roll that part 
of the sphere downward, but he could see nothing save 
the pale ray of his light striking down ineffectively into 
the darkless. It occurred to liim that he would see more 
if he turned the lamp off. and allowed his eyes to grow 
accustomed to the profound obscurity. 

In this he was wise. After some minutes the velvety 
blackness became a translucent blackness, and then, far 
away, and as faint as the zodiaerd light of an English sum- 
mer ei'ening, he .saw shapes moving below. He judged 
these creatures had detached his ca)>le, and were towing 
him along the sea bottom. 

And then he saw something faint and remote across 
the undulations of the submarine plain, a liroad horizon of 
pale luminosity that extended this way and that way as' 
far as the range of his little window permitted him to see. 
To this he was being towed, as a balloon might be towed by 
men out of the open countiy into a town. He approached 
it very slowly, and very slowly the dim irradiation was 
gathered together into more definite shapes. 
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It was nearly five o'clock before he came over this 
luminous area, and by that time he could make out an 
arrangement suggestive of streets and houses grouped 
about a vast roofless erection that was grotesquely sugges- 
tive of a ruined abliey. It was spread out like a maj) be- 
low him. The houses wcie all roofless enclosures of walls, 
and their sulistance being, as he afterwards saw. of phos- 
phorescent bones, gave the place an appearance as if it were 
built of drowned moonshine. 

Among the inner caves of the place waving trees of 
crinoid stretched their tentacles, and tall, slender, glassy 
sponges shot like shining minarets and lilies of filmy light 
out of the general glow of the city. In the open spaces 
of the ]tlace he could see a stirring movement as of crowds 
of people, I)ut he was too many fathoms above them to dis- 
tinguish the individuals in those crowds. 

Then slowly they pulled him down, and as they did 
so, the details of the place crept slowly upon his appre- 
hension. He saw that the courses of the cloudy buildings 
were marked out n-ith beaded lines of round objects, and 
then he perceived that at several points below him, in broad 
open spaces, were forms like the encrusted shapes of 
ships. 

Slowly and surely he was drawn down, and the forms 
below him liecame l)rightcr. clearer, more distinct. He 
was being pulled down, he ])crceived, towards the large 
building in the centre of the town, and he could catch a 
glimpse ever and again of the multitudinous forms that 
were lugging at his cord. He was astonished to see that 
the rigging of one of the ships, which formed such a pro- 
minent feature of the place, was crowded with a host 
of gesticulating figures regarding him, and then the 
walls of the great building rose about him silently, and 
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hid the city from his eyes. 

And such walls they were, of water-logged wood, and 
twisted wire-rope, and iron spars, and copper, and the bones 
and skulls of dead men. The skulls ran in zigzag lines 
and spirals and fantastic curves over the building; and in 
and out of their eye-sockets, and over the whole surface 
of the place, lurked and played a multitude of silvery little 
fishes. 

Suddenly his ears were filled with a low shouting and 
a noise like the violent blowing of horns, and this gave 
place to a fantastic chant. Down the sphere sank, past 
the huge pointed windows, through which he saw vaguely 
a great number of these strange, ghostlike people re- 
garding him, and at last he came to rest, as it seemed, on 
a kind of altar that stood in the centre of the place. 

And now he was at such a level that he could see these 
strange people of the abyss plainly once more. To his 
astonishment, he perceived that they were prostrating them-, 
selves before him, all save one, dressed as it seemed in a 
robe of placoid scales, and crowned with a luminous dia- 
dem, who stood with his reptilian mouth opening and shut- 
ting, as though he led the chanting of the worshippers. 

A curious impulse made Elstead turn on his .small 
glow-lamp again, so that he became visible to these creatures 
of the abyss, albeit the glare made them disappear forth- 
with into night. At this sudden sight of him, the chanting 
gave place to a tumult of exultant shouts; and Elstead, 
being anxious to watch them, turned his light off again, 
and vanished from before their eyes. But for a time he 
was too blind to make out what they were doing, and when 
at last he could distinguish them, they were kneeling again. 
And thus they continued worshipping him, without rest or 
intermission, for the spate of three hours. 
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Most circumstantial was Elstead’s account of this as- 
tounding city and its people, these people of perpetual 
night, who have never seen sun or nioon or stars, green 
vegetation, nor any living, air-breathing creatures, who, 
know nothing of fire, nor any light but the phosphores- 
cent light of living things. 

Startling as is his story, it is yet more startling to find 
that scientific men, of such eminence as Adams and 
Jenkins, find nothing incredible in it. They tell me they 
see no reason why intelligent, water-breathing vertebrated 
creatures, inured to a low temperature and enormous pres- 
feure and of such a heavy structure that neither alive 
nor dead would they float, might not live upon the bot- 
tom of the deep sea, and quite unsuspected by us, descen- 
dants like ourselves of the great Theriomorpha of the 
New Red Sandstone age. 

We should be known to them, however, as sti’ange, 
meteoric creatures, wont to fall catastrophically dead out 
of the mysterious blackness of their watery sky. And not 
only we oiir.sclve.s, but our shiiw, our metals, our appliances 
would come raining down out of the night. Sometimes 
sinking things would smite down and crush them, as if it 
were the judgment of some unseen pijwer above, and some- 
times would come things of the utmost rarity or utility, or 
shapes of inspiring suggestion. One can understand, per- 
haps, something of their behaviour at the de.scent of a living 
man, if one thinks what a barlwiric people might do, to 
whom an enhaloed. shining creature came suddenly out of 
the sky. 

At one time or another Elstead probably told the 
officers of the Ptarmigan every detail of his strange 
twelve hours in ■ the abyss. That he also intended to 
write them down is • certain, but hte never did, and so 
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unhappily we have to piece together the discrepant frag- 
ments of his story from the reminiscences of Commander 
Simmons, Weybridge, Steevens, Lindley, and the others. 

We see the thing darkly in fragmentary glimpses — 
the huge ghostly building, the Iwwing, chanting people, 
with their dark chameleon-like heads and faintly luminous 
clothing, and Elstead, with his light turned on again, 
vainly trying to convey to their minds that the cord by 
which the sphere was held was to be severed. Minute 
after minute slipped away, and Elstead looking at his 
watch, was horrified to find tliat he had oxygen only for 
four hours more. But the chant in his honour kept on as 
remorselessly as if it was the marching song of his approach- 
ing death. 

The manner of his release he does not understand, but 
to judge by the end of the cord that hung from the sphere, 
it had been cut through by rubbing against the edge of 
the altar. Abruptly the sphere rolled over and he swept up, . 
out of their world, as an ethereal creature clothed in a 
vacuum would sweep through our own atmosphere back to 
its native ether again. He must have torn out of their 
sight as a hydrogen bubble hastens upwards from our air. 
A strange ascension it must have seemed to them. 

The sphere rushed up with even greater velocity than, 
when H’dghted with the lead sinkers, it had rushed down. 
It became exceedingly hot. It drove up with the windows 
uppermost, and he remembers the torrent of bubbles froth- 
ing against the glass. Every moment he expected this 
to fly. Then suddenly something like a huge wheel seem- 
ed to lie released in his head, the padded compartment be- 
gan spinning about him, and he fainted. His next re- 
collection was of his cabin, and of the doctor’s voice. 

But that is the substance of the extraordinary story 
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that Elstead related in fragments to the officers of the 
Ptannigaii. He promised to write it all down at a later 
date. His mind was chiefly occupied with the improve- 
ment of his apparatus, which was eifected at Rio. 

It remains only to tell that on February 2, 1896, he 
made his second descent into the ocean abyss, with the 
improvements his first experience suggested. What 
happened we shall probably never know. He never 
returned. The Ptarmigan beat about over the point of 
his submersion, seeking him in vain for thirteen days. 
Then she returned to Rio, and the news was telegraphed 
to his friends. So the matter remains for the present. 
But it is hardly probable that no further attempt will be 
made to verify his strange story of these hitherto un- 
suspected cities of the deep sea. 



THE BLACX GODMOTHER 

John Galsworthy, who died only a few years ago, was a 
widely-travelled man. 

He wrote many nove|ls, plays and short stories in a 
beautiful simple style. The best known of his works is the 
Forsyte Saga which is the complete saga of a family and" is 
one of the greatest efforts in contemporary literature. His 
plays, too, such as The Silver Box, The Eldest Soti, etc., etc., are 
well-known and are always written on some moral or social 
problem. 

Galsworthy was a judicial and sympathetic writer. He 
tried to understand people and situations, he felt the cruelties 
and unfairness of life but he did not suggesit any remedy. 

The Black Godmother is the pathetic story of a dog whom 
no one can understand. Although it is cruelly treated by different 
men and cliildren, the author does not condemn the tormentors, 
but sees that they have acted brutally simply through fear. 

Sitting out on the lawn at tea with our friend and 
his retriever, we had been discussing those massacres 
of the helpless which had of late occurred, and wonder- 
ing that they should have been committed by the soldiery 
of so civilised a State, when, in a momentary pause of 
our astonishment, our friend, who had been listening in 
silence, crumpling the drooping soft ear of his dog, look- 
ed up and said, ‘The cause of atrocities is generally the 
violence of Fear. Panic’s at the back of most crimes' and 
follies.’ 

Knowing that his philosophical statements were al- 
ways the result of concrete instance, and that He would 
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not tell us what that instance was if we asked him — such 
being his nature — we were careful not to agree. 

He gave us a look out of those eyes of his, so like 
the eyes of a mild eagle, and said abruptly : ‘What do you 
say to this, then ? .... 1 was out in the dog-days last year 
with this fellow of mine, looking for Osmuda, and stayed 
some days in a village — never mind the name. Coming 
biick one evening from my tramp, I saw some boys ston- 
ing a mealy-coloured dog. I went up and told the young 
devils to stop it. They only looked at me in the injured 
way boys do, and one of them called out, “It’s mad, 
guv'nor!’’ I told them to clear off, and they took to 
their heels. The dog followed me. It was a young, 
leggy, mild-looking mongrel, cross — I should say — ^be- 
tween a brown retriever and an Irish terrier. There was 
froth about its lips, and its eyes were watery; it looked 
indeed as if it might be in distemper. I was afraid of 
infection for this fellow of mine, and whenever it came 
too close shooed it away, till at last it slunk off altogether. 
\^'ell, aliout nine o’clock, when I was settling down to 
write by the open window of ray sitting-room — still day- 
light, and very quiet and warm — there Ijegan tliat most 
maddening sound, the barking of an unhappy dog. I 
could do nothing with that continual “Yajj — ^yap!” going 
on, and it was too hot to shut the window; so I went out 
to see if I could stop it. The men were all at the pub, 
and the women just finished with their gossip; there was 
no sound at all but the continual barking of this dog,, 
somewhere away out in the fields. I travelled by ear 
across three meadows, till I came on a hay-stack by a pool 
of water. There was the dog sure 'enough — ^the same 
mealy-coloured mongrel, tied to a stake, yapping, and, 
making frantic little runs on a bit of rusty chain; whirling; 
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round and round the stake, then standing quite still, and 
shivering. I went up and spoke to it, hut it hacked into 
the hay-stack, and there it stayed shrinking away from 
me, with its tongue hanging out. It had Ijeen heavily 
struck ijy something on the head; the cheek was cut, one 
eye half-closed, and an ear Ijadty swollen. I tried to get 
hold of it, but the poor thing was beside itself with fear. 
It .snapped and flew round so that I had to give it up and 
sit down with this fellow here beside me to try and quiet 
it — a strange dog, you know, will generally form his 
estimate of you from the way it sees you treat another 
dog. I had to sit there quite half an hour before it would 
let me go up to it, jjull the stake out, and lead it away. 
The poor beast, though it was so feeble from the blows 
it had received, was still half-frantic, and I didn’t dare to 
touch it ; and all the time I took good care that this fellow 
here didn’t come too near. Then came the question what was 
to be d(;ne. There was no vet, of course, and I’d no place 
to put it e.xcept my sitting-room, which didn’t belong to 
me. Hut. looking at its battered head, and its half-mad 
eyes, I thought: ‘‘No trusting you with the.se bunqjkins; 
you’ll have to come in here for the night !” Well, I got it 
in, and heaped two or three of those hairy little red rugs 
land-ladies are so fond of, up in a corner, and got it on 
to them, and put down my bread and milk. But it wouldn't 
eat — its sense of proportion was all gone, fairly destroyed 
by terror. .It lay theft moaning, and every now and then 
it laised its head with a “yap” of sheer fright, dreadful 
to hear, and bit the air, as if its enemies were on it again ; 
and this fellow of mine lay in the opposite corner, with 
his head on his paw, watching it. I sat up for a long 
time with that poor beast, sick enough, and wondering how 
it had come to be stoned and kicked and battered into this 
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state; and next day I made it my business to find out. 
Our friend paused, scanned us a little angrily, and then 
went on : ‘It had made its first appearance, it seems, follow- 
ing a bicyclist. There are men, you know — save the 
mark — who, when their beasts get ill or too expensive, 
jump on their bicycles and take them for a quick run, tak- 
ing care never to look behind them. When they get back 
home they say; “Hullo! Where’s Fido?” Fido is no- 
where, and there’s an end! Well, this poor puppy gave 
up just as it got to our village; and, roaming about in 
search of water, attached itself to a farm labourer. The 
man — with excellent intentions, as he told me himself — 
tried to take hold of it, but too abruptly, so that it was 
startled, and snapped at him. Whereon he kicked it for 
a dangerous cur, ai:d it went drifting back towards the 
village, and fell in with the boys coming home from 
school. It thought, no doubt, that they were going to 
kick it too, and nipped one of them who took it by the 
collar. Thereupon they hullahalooed and stoned it down 
the road to where I found them. Then 1 put in my little 
bit of torture, and drove it away, through fear of in- 
fection to my own dog. After that it seems to have fallen 
in with a man who told me: "Well, you see, he came 
sneakin' round my house, with the children playin’, and 
snapped at them when they went to stroke him, so that 
they came running in to their moth ;r, an’ she called to 
me in a fine takin’ about a mad dog. I ran out with 
a shovel and gave ’im one, and drove him out. I'm 
sorry if he wasn’t mad; he looked it right enough. You 
can’t be too careful with strange dogs.” Its next ac- 
quaintance was an old stone-breaker, a very decent sort, 
“Weill you see,” the old man explained tc me, “the dog 
came smellin’ round my stones, an’ it wouldii’ come near, 
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an’ it wouldn’ go away; it was all froth and blood about 
the jaw, and its eyes glared green at me. I thought to 
nieself, bein’ the dog-days — don't like the look o’ you, 
you look funny! So 1 took a stone, an’ got it here, just on 
the ear; an' it fell over. And I thought to meself : Well, 
you’ve got to finish it, or it'll go bitin’ somebody, 
for sure ! But when I come to it with my ham- 
mer, the dog it got uji — an’ you know how it is 

when there's somethin’ j'ou’ve 'alf killed, and you 
feel sorry, and 3 'et you feel you must finish it, an’ you 

hit at it blind, you hit at it agen an’ agen. The poor 

thing, it wriggled and snapped, an' I was terrified it’d 
hite me, an’ some’ow it got away.” ’ Again our friend 
paused, and this time we dared not look at him. 

‘The next hospitality it was shown,’ he went on pre- 
sently, ‘was by a farmer, who, seeing it all bloody, 
drove it off, thinking it had been digging up a lamb that 
he’d just buried. The poor homeless beast came sneaking 
back, so he told his men to get rid of it. \\ ell. they got 
hold of it somehow — there was a hole in its neck that 
looked as if they'd used a pitdifork — and, mortally afraid 
of its biting them, but not liking, as they told me, to drown 
it, for fear the owner might come on them, they got a 
stake and a chain, and fastened it up, and left it in the 
water by the haystack where I found it. I had some con- 
versation with that farmer. ‘‘That's right,” he said, ‘‘but 
who was to know ? I couldn’t have my sheep worried. "1 he 
brute had blood on his muzzle. These curs do a lot of 
barm when they’ve once been blooded. You can’t run 
risks.” Our friend cut viciously at a dandelion with his 
stick. ‘Run risks I’ he broke out suddenly. ‘That was 
it — from beginning to end of that poor beast’s sufferings, 
fear! From that fellow on the bicycle, afraid of the 
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worry and expense, as soon as it showed signs of dis- 
temper, to myself and the man wij^ the pitchfork — not 
one of us, I daresay, would have gone out of our way to 
do it a harm. But we felt fear, and so — by the law of 
self-])reservation, or whatever you like — it all began, till 
there the poor thing was, with a battered head and a hole 
in its neck', ravenous with hunger, and too distraught 
even to lap my bread and milk. Yes. and there’s 
something uncanny about a suffering animal — we sat 
watching it, and again we were afraid, looking at its eyes 
and the way it hit the air. Fear! It’s the black god- 
mother of all damnable things!’ 

Our friend bent down, crumpling and crumpling at 
his dog’s ears. We, too, gazed at the ground, thinking 
of that poor lost puppy, and the horrible inevitability of 
all that Imppens, seeing men are what they are; thinking 
of all the foul doings in the world, whose black god- 
mother is Fear. 

‘And what became of the poor dog?’ one of us as- 
ked at last. 

‘When,’ said our friend slowly, ‘I’d had my fill of 
watching, I covered it with a rug, took this fellow away 
with me, and went to bed. There was nothing else to do. 
At dawn I was awakened by three dreadful cries — not 
like a dog’s at all. I hurried down. There was the poor 
beast — wriggled out from under the rug — stretched on 
its side, dead; This fellow of mine had followed 
me in, and he went and .sat down by the body. When I 
spoke to him he just looked round, and wagged his tail 
along the ground, but would not come away; and there 
he sat till it was buried, very interested but not sorry at 
all.” 
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Our friend was silent, looking angrily at something 
in the distance. 

■And we, too, were silent, seeing in spirit that vigil 
of early morning: The thin, lifeless sandy-coloured body, 
stretched on those red mats; and this black creature — now 
lying at our feet — propped on its haunches like the dog 
in ‘The Death of Procris,’ patient, curious, ungrieved, 
staring down at it with his bright, interested eyes. „ 



REX 


D. H. Lawrence (1885 — 1930) was a novelist, playwright, 
short story writer, dramatist, poet and essayist. Perhaps the 
best known of his novels is Lady Chattcrley’s Lover. Some of 
his volumes of short stories are: — 

• The Prussian Officer; England My England; Clad Ghosts, 
etc., etc. 

In his works, Lawrence shows a very sensitive nature. He 
always tries to point out some moral. He is a great believer in 
the doctrine of the unconscious and does not think that reason 
has any hand in the progress of humanity. He is at his best, 
however, in his descriptive passages and not when trying to 
diagnose experiences which are not easily understood. 

In the story Re.v, Lawrence shows how an animal, like a 
human being, can be spoilt by too much love. 

Since every family has its black sheep, it almost 
follows that every man must have a sooty uncle. Lucky 
if he hasn’t two. However, it is only with my mother’s 
brother that we are concerned. She had loved him dearly 
when he was a little blond Iwy. When he grew up black, 
she was always vowing she would never speak to him 
again. Yet when he put in an appearance, after years of 
absence, she invariably received him in a festive mood, 
and was even flirty with him. 

He rolled up one day in a dog-cart, when I was a 
small boy. He was large and bullet-headed and blustering, 
and this time, sporty. Sometimes he was rather literary, 
sometimes coloured with business. But this time he was 
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in checks, and was sporty. We viewed him from a 
distance. 

The upshot was, would we rear a pup for him. Now 
my mother detested animals about the house. She could 
not bear the mix-up of human with animal life. Yet she 
consented to bring up the pup. 

My uncle had taken a large, vulgar public-house in a 
large and vulgar town. It came to pass that I must fetch 
the pup. Strange for me, a memljer of the Band of 
Hope, to enter the big, noisy, smelly plate-glass and 
mahogany public- house. It was called The Good Omen. 
Strange to have my uncle towering over me in the passage, 
shouting “Hello Johnny, what d’yer want?” He didn’t 
know me. Strange to think, he was my mother’s brother, 
and that he had his bouts when he read Browning aloud 
with emotion and Sclai. 

I was given tea in a narrow, uncomfortable sort of 
living-room, half-kitchen. Curious that .such a palatial pub 
should show such miserable private accommodation, but 
so it was. There was I, unhappy, and glad to escajje with 
the soft fat pup. It was winter time, and I wore a big- 
flapped black overcoat, half cloak. Under the cloak-sleeves 
I hid the puppy, who trembled. It was Saturday, and 
the train was crowded, and he whimpered under my coat. 
I sat in mortal fear of being hauled out for travelling 
without a dog-ticket.. However, we arrived, and my 
torments were for nothing. 

The others were wildly excited over the puppy. Hje 
was small and fat and white, with a brown-and-black head- 
a fox terrier. My father said he had a lemon head — 
some such mysterious technical phraseology. It wasn’t 
lemon at all, but coloured like a field bee. And he had a 
black spot at the root of his spine. 
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It was Saturday night — ^bath night. He crawled on 
the hearth-rug like a fat white tea-cup, and licked the hare 
toes that had just been bathed. 

“He ought to be called Spot,’’ said one. But that 
was too ordinary. It was a great question what to call 
him. 

“Call him Rex — the King,’’ said my mother, looking 
down on the fat, animated little tea-cup, who was chew- 
ing my sister’s little toe and making her squeal with joy 
and tickles. We took the name in all seriousness. 

“Rex — the King!’’ we thought it was just right. 
Not for years did I realize that it was a sarcasm on my 
mother’s part. She must have vrasted some twenty years 
or more of irony on our incurable naivete. 

It wasn’t a successful name, really. Because 
father, and all the people in the street failed completely, 
to pronounce the monosyllable Rex. They all raid Rexie. 
And it always distressed me. It always suggested to me 
.seaweed, and rack-aiid-ruin. Poor Re.x! 

We loved him dearly. The first night we woke to 
hear him weejiing and whinneying in loneliness at the 
foot of the stairs. ^Vhen it could be borne no more, I 
slip])ed down for him, and he slept under the) sheets. 

“I won’t have that little beast in the beds. Beds are 
not for dogs," declared my mother callously. 

“He’s as good as we are!" we cried, injured. 

“Whether he is or not, he’s not going in the beds.” 

I think now, my mother scorned us for our lack of 
pride. We were a little infra dig, we children. 

The second night, however, Rex wept the same and 
in the same way whs comforted. The third night we 
heard our father plod downstairs, heard several slaps ad- 
ministered to the yelping, dismayed puppy, and heard the 
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amiable, bui to us heartless voice saying “Shut it then!’' 
Shut thy noise, ’st hear ? Stop in thy basket, stop there 1” 

“It’s a shame;” we shouted, in muffled rebellion, 
from the sheets. 

‘'I’ll give you shame, if you don't hold your noise 
and go to sleep,” called our mother from her room. 
Whereupon we shed angry tears and went to sleep. But 
there was a tension. 

“Such a houseful of idiots would make me detest 
the little beast, even if he was better than he is,” said my 
mother. 

But as a matter of fact, she did not detest Re.vie at 
all. She only had to pretend to do so, to balance our 
adoration. And in truth, she did not care for close con- 
tact with animals. She was too fastidious. My father, 
however, would take on a real dog’s voice, talking to the 
puppy; a funny, high sing-song falsetto, which he seem- 
ed to produce at the top of his head. “ 'S a pretty little 
dog! ’s a pretty little doggy! — ay! — yes! — ^he is, yes! — 
Wag thy strunt, then! Wag thy strunt, Raxie! — Ha-ha! 
Nay, tha munna — .” Tins last as the puppy, wild with 
excitement at the .strange falsetto voice, licked my father’s 
nostrils and bit my father’s nose with his sharp little 
teeth. 

“ ’E makes blood come,” said my father. 

“Serves you right for being so silly with him,’’ said 
my mother. 

It was odd to see her as she watched the man, my 
father, crouching and talking to the little dog and laugh- 
ing strangely when the little creature bit his nose and 
toused his beard. 

My mother amused herself over the names we called 

him. 
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“He’s an angel — ^he’s a little butterfly — Rexie, my 
swee*- 

“Sweet! A dirty little object,” interpolated my 
mother. She and he had a feud from the first. Of course 
he chewed boots and worried our stockings and swallowed 
our garters. The moment we took off our stockings he 
would dart away with one, we after him. Then as he 
hung, grow'ling vociferously, at one end of the stocking, 
we at the other, we would cry: 

“Look at him, mother! He’ll make holes in it 
again.” Whereupon my mother darted at him and spank- 
ed him sharply. 

“Let go, sir, you destructive little fiend.” 

But he didn’t let go. He began to growl with real 
rage, and hung on viciously. Mite as he was. he defied 
her with a manly fury. He did not hate her, nor she 
him. But they had one long battle with one another. 

“I’ll teach you, my jockey! Do you think I’m going 
to spend my life darning after your destructive little 
teeth! I’ll show you if I will!” 

But Rexie only growled more viciously. They both 
became really angry, whilst we children expostulated earn- 
estly with both. He would not let her take the stock- 
ing from him. 

“You should tell him properly, mother. He won’t 
be driven,” we said. 

“I’ll drive him further than he bargains for. I’ll 
drive him out of my sight for ever, that I will,” declared 
my mother truly angry. He would put her into a real 
temper, with his tiny growling defiance. 

“He’s sweet! A Rexie, a little Rexie!” 

“A filthy little nuisance! Don’t think I’ll put up 
with him.” 
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And to tell the truth, he was dirty at first. How 
could he be otherwise, so young! But my mother hated 
him for it. And perhaps this was the real start of their 
hostility. For he lived in the house with us. He Avould 
wrinkle his nose and show his tiny dagger-teeth in fury 
when he was thwarted, and his growls of real battle-rage 
against my mother rejoiced us as much as they angered 
her. But at last she caught him in flapranle. She poup- 
ced on him, rubbed his no.se in the mess, and flung him 
out into the yard. He yelped with shame and disgust and 
indignation. I shall never forget the sight of him! as he 
rolled over, then tried to turn his head away from the 
disgust of his own muzzle, shaking his little snout with 
a sort of horror, and trying to sneeze it off. hfy sister 
gave a yell of despair, and dashed out with a rag and a 
pan of water, weeping wildly. She sat in the middle of 
the yard with the befouled puppy, and shedding bitter 
tears she wiped him and washed him clean. T.oudly shle' 
reproached my mother: “l,ook how much big,ger you are 
than he is. It's a shame, it’s a shame!” 

“You ridiculous little lunatic, you've undone all the 
good it would do him, with your soft ways. Why is my 
life made a curse with animals! Haven’t I enough as 
it is — ” 

There was subdued tension afterwards; Rex was a 
little chasm between us and our parent. 

He became clean. But then another tragedy loomed. 
He must be docked. His floating puppy-tail must be 
(locked short. This time my father was the enemy. My 
mother agreed with us that it was an unnecessary cruelty. 
But my father was adamant. “The dog’ll look a fool all 
his life, if he’s not docked.” And there was no getting 
away from it. To add to the horror, poor Rex’s tail must 
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be bilten off. Why bitten? we asked aghast. We were 
assured that biting was the only way. A man would take 
the little tail and just nip it through with his teeth, 
at a certain joint My father lifted his lips and bared his 
incisors to suit the description, we shuddered. But We 
were in the hands of fate. 

Rex was carried away, and a man called Rowbotham 
bit oft' the superfluity of his tail in the Nag's Head, for 
a quart of best and bitter. We lamented our poor dimi- 
nished puppy, but agreed to find him more manly and 
coin we il font. We should always have been ashamed 
of his little whip of a tail, if it had not been shortened. 
My father said it had made a man of him. 

Perhaps it had. For now his true nature came out. 
And his true nature, like so much else, was dual. First 
he was a fierce, canine little beast, a beast of rapine and 
blood. ' He longed to hunt savagely. He lusted to set his 
teeth in his prey. It was no joke with him. The old 
canine Adam stood first in him, the dog with fangs and 
glaring eyes. He flew at us when we annoyed him. He 
flew at all intruders, particularly the postman. He was 
almost a peril to the neighbourhood. But not quite. 
Because close second in his nature stood that fatal need 
to love, the bc^soiii d'aiiiicr which at last makes an end 
of liberty. He had a terrible, terrible necessity to love, 
and this trammelled the native, savage hunting beast which 
he was. He was torn between two great impulses; the 
native impulse to hunt and kill, and the strange secondary, 
supervening impulse to love and obey. If he had been 
left to my father and mother, he would have run wild 
and got himself shot. As it was, he loved us children 
with a fierce, joyous love. And we loved him. 

When we came home from school we would see him 
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standing at the end of tlie entry, cocking his head wistfully 
at the open country in front of him and meditat- 
ing whether to be off or not; a white, inquiring little 
figure, with green savage freedom in front of him. A 
cry from a far distance from one of us, and like a bullet 
he hurled himself down the road, in a mad game. Seeing 
him coming, my sister invariably turned and fled, shriek- 
ing with delighted terror. And he would leap straight up 
her back, and bite her and tear her clothes. But it was only 
an ecstac)' of savage love, and she knew it. She didn’t 
care if he tore her pinafores. But my mothed did. 

mother was maddened by him.. He was a little 
demon. At the least provocation he flew. You had only 
to sweep the floor, and he bristled and sprang at the broom. 
Nor would he let go. With his scruff erect and his nostrils 
snorting rage, he would turn up the whites of his eyes at 
my mother, as she wrestled at the other end of the broom. 
“Leave go, sir, leave go!” She wrestled and stamped 
her foot, and he answered with horrid growls. In the end 
it was she who had to let go. Then she flew at him, and 
he flew at her. All the time we had him, he was wi'chin 
a hair’s breadth of savagely biting her. And she knew it. 
Yet he always kept sufficient self-control. 

We children loved his tem])er. We could drag the 
bones from his mouth, and put him into such paro.xysms 
of rage that he would twist his head right over and lay it 
on the ground upside-down, because he didn’t know what 
to do with himself, the savage was so strong in him and 
he must fly at us. . “He’ll fly at your throat one of these 
days,” said my father. Neither he nor my mother dared 
have touched Rex’s bpne. It was enough to see him 
bristle and roll the whites of his eyes when they came 
near. How near he must have been to driving his teeth 
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right into us. cannot be told. He was a horrid sight snarl- 
ing and crouching at us. But we only laughed and rebuked 
him. And he would whimper in the sheer torment of his 
need to attack us. 

He never did hurt us. He never hurt anybody, 
though the neighbourhood was terrified of him. But he 
took to hunting. To my mother’s disgust, he would bring 
lejge dead bleeding rats and lay them on the hearth-rug, 
and she had to take them up on a shovel. For he would 
not remove them. Occasionally he brought a mangled 
rabbit, and sometimes, alas! fragmentary poultry. We 
were in terror of prosecution. Once he came home bloody 
and feathery and rather sheepish-looking. We cleaned him 
and questioned him and abused him. Next day we heard 
of six dead ducks. Thank heaven no one had seen him. 

But he was disoliedient. If he saw a hen he was off, 
and calling would not bring him back. He was worst of all 
with my father, who would take him for walks on Sunday 
morning. My mother would not w.alk a yard with him. 
Once, walking with my father, he rushed off at some 
sheep in a field. My father yelled in vain. The clog was 
at the sheep, and meant business. My father crawled 
through the hedge, and was uikui him in time. And now 
the man was in a ])aro.\ysm of rage. He dragged the 
little beast into the road and thrashed him with a walking 
stick. 

“Do you know ytpu're thrashing that dog unmerciful- 
ly?” said a passer by. 

“Ay, an’ mean to,” shouted my father. 

The curious thing was that Rex did not respect my 
father any the more, for the beatings he had from him. 
He took much more heed of us children, always. 

But he let us down also. One fatal Saturday he dis- 
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appeared. We hunted and called, but no Rex. We were 
bathed, and it was bed-time, but we would not go to bed. 
Instead we sat in a row in our night-dresses on the sofa, 
and wept without stopping. This drove our mother mad. 

“Am I going to put up with it? Am I? And all 
for that hateful little beast of a dog! He shall go! If 
he’s not gone now, he shall go.” 

Our father came in late, looking rather queer, with 
his hat over his eye. But in his staccato tippled fashion 
he tried to be consoling. 

“Never mind, my duckie, I s’ll look for him in the 
morning.” 

Sunday came — Oh! such a Sunday. We cried, and 
didn’t eat. We scoured the land, and for the first time 
realized how empty and wide the earth is, when you’re 
looking for something. My father walked for ntany miles 
— all in vain. Sunday dinner, with rhubarb pudding, I 
remember, and an atmosphere of abject misery that was 
unbearable. 

“Never,” said my mother, “never shall an animal 
set foot in this house again, while I live. I knew wh:.: it 
would be! I knew.’’ 

The day wore on, and it was the black gloom of bed- 
time, when we heard a scratch and an impudent little 
whine at the door. In trotted Rex, mud-black, disreput- 
able, and impudent. His air of off hand “how d’ye do!” 
was indescribal)le. He trotted round with siiffisance, 
wagging his tail as if to say “Yes, I’ve come back. But 
I didn’t need to. I can carry on remarkably well by my- 
self.” Then he walked to his water, and drank noisily 
and ostentatiously. It was rather a slap in the eye for us. 

He disappeared once or twice in this fashion. We 
never knew where he went. And we began to feel that 
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his heart was not so golden as we had imagined it. 

But one fatal day re-appeared my uncle and the dog- 
cart. He whistled to Rex, and Rex trotted up. But when 
he wanted to examine the lusty sturdy dog, Rex became- 
suddenly still, then he sprang free. Quite jauntily he 
trotted round — hut out of reach of my uncle. He leaped 
up, licking our faces, and tryii^ to make us play. 

, “Why what ha’ you done wi’ the dog — You’ve made 
a fool of him. He's softer than grease. You’ve ruined 
him. You’ve made a damned fool of him,” shouted my 
uncle. 

Rex was captured and hauled off to the dog-cart and' 
tied to the seat. He was in a frenzy. He yelped and. 
shrieked and struggled, and was hit on the head, hard, 
with the butt-end of my uncle’s whip, which only made 
him struggle more frantically. So we saw him driven 
away, our beloved Rex, frantically, madly fighting to get 
to us from the high dog-cart, and being knocked down, 
whilst we stood in the street in mute despair. 

After which, black tears, and a little wound which is. 
still alive in our hearts. 

I saw Rex only once again, when I had to call just 
once at The Good Omen. He must have heard my voice, 
for he was upon me in the passage before I know where 
I was. And in the instant I knew how he loved us. He 
really loved us. And in the same instant there was my 
uncle with a whip, beating and kicking him back, and Rex 
cowering, bristling, snarling. 

My uncle swore many oaths, how we had ruined the 
dog for ever, made him vidbus, spoiled him for showing 
purposes, and been altogether a pack of mad-soft fools 
not fit to be trustedi with any dog but a gutter-mongrel.. 
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Poor Rex! We heard his temper was incurably 
vicious, and he had to be shut. 

And it was our fault. We had loved him too much, 
and he had loved us too much. We never had another pet. 

It is a strange thing, love. Nothing but love has 
made the dog lose his wild freedom, to become the servant 
of man. And this very servility or completeness of love 
makes him a term of deepest contempt — ‘‘You dog!” 

We siioiild not have loved Rex so much, and he 
should not have loved us. There should have been a 
measure. We tended, all of us, to overstep the limits of 
our own natures. He should have stayed outside human 
limits, we should have stayed outside canine limits. Noth- 
ing is more fatal than the disaster of too much love. 
My uncle was right, we liad ruined the dog. 

My uncle was a fool, for all that. 



SOMETHING CHILDISH BUT VERY NATURAL 


Katherine Mansfield (1888 — 1923) is the pen-name of 
Katherine Mansfield Beauchamp. She was born in New Zealand 
and educated in London. 

As a writer of the short story she has a style all of her 
own. Her husband, Mr. Middleton Murray, the critic says, 
‘I^therine Mansfield responded more completely to life than any 
writer I have known, and the effect of that more complete res- 
ponse is in her work The revolution which she made in the 

art of short story in England was altogether personal.’ 

Her aim was to speak of the truth and to omit everything 
not essential. She was more interested in the characters them- 
selves than in the actual story. 

During her life she published four volumes of short stories. 

Something Childish mid Other Stories was published post- 
humously in 1924. 

Whether he had forgotten what it felt like, or his 
head had really grown bigger since the summer before, 
Henry could not decide. But his straw hat hurt him: 
it pinched his forehead and started a dull ache in the 
two bones just over the temples. So he chose a corner 
seat in a third-class "smoker,” took off his hat and put 
it in the rack with his large black cardboard portfolio 
and liis Aunt B’s Christmas-present gloves. The carriage 
smelt horribly of wet india-rubber and soot. There were 
ten minutes to spare before the train went, so Henry de- 
cided to go and have a' look at the book-stcdl. Sunlight 
darted through the glass roof of the station in long beams 
of blue and gold; a little boy ran up and down carrying 
a tray of primroses ; there was something about the people 
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— about the women especially — something idle and yet 
eager. The most thrilling day of the year, the first real 
day of Spring had unclosed its warm delicious beauty 
even to London eyes. It had put a spangle m every 
colour and a new tone in every voice, and city folks walk- 
ed as though they carried real live bodies under tlieir 
clothes with real live hearts pumping the stiff blood through. 

Henry was a great fellow for books. He did not 
read many nor did he possess above half-a-dozen. Me 
looked at all in the Charing Cross Road during lunch- 
time and at any odd time in London; the quantity with 
which he was on nodding terms was amazing. By hisi 
clean neat handling of them and by his nice choice of 
phrase when discussing them with one or another book- 
seller you would have thought that he had taken his 
pap with a tome propped before his nurse's bosom. But 
you would have been quite wrong. That was only 
Henry’s way with everything he touched or said. That 
afternoon it was an anthology of English poetry, and 
he turned over the pages until a title struck his eye — 
Something Childish but Very Natural! 

Had I but two little wings, 

And were a little feathery bird, 

To you I’d fly, my dear. 

But thoughts like these are idle things, 

And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you I fly, 

I’m always with you in my sleep, 

The world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes and where am I? 

All, all alone. 
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Sleep stays not though a monarch bids, 

So I love to wake at break of day, 

For though my sleep be gone, 

Yet while ’tis dark one shuts one’s lids. 
And so, dreams on. 


• He could not have done with the little poem. It was 
not the words so much as the whole air of it that charm- 
ed him! He might have written it lying in bed, very 
early in the morning, and watching the sun dance on 
the ceiling. “It is still, like that,'’ thought Henry. “I 
am sure he wrote it when he was half-awake some time, 
for it’s got a smile of a dream on it.” He stared at the 
poem and then looked away and repeated it by heart, 
missed a word in the third verse and looked again, and 
again until he liccame conscious of shouting and shuffling, 
and he looked up to see the train moving slowly. 

“God's thunder!” Henry dashed forward. A man 
with a flag and a whistle had his hand on a door. He 

clutched Henry somehow Henry was inside with 

the door slammed, in a carriage that wasn’t a “smoker,” 
that had not a trace of his straw hat or the black port- 
folio or his Aunt B's Christmas-present gloves. Instead, 
iri the opposite corner, close against the wall, there sat a 
girl. Henry did not dare to look at her, but he felt cer- 
tain she was staring at him. “She must think I’m mad,” 
he thought, “dashing into a train without even a hat, and 
in the evening, too.” He fdt so funny. He didn’t know 
how to sit or sprawl. He put his hands in his pockets 
and tried to appear quite infflfferent and frown at a large 
photograph of Bolton Abbey. But feeling her eyes on 
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him he gave her just the tiniest glance. Quick she looked 
away out of the window, and then Henry, careful of her 
slightest movement, went on looking. She sat pressed 
against the window, her cheek and shoulder half hidden 
by a long wave of marigold-coloured hair. One little hand 
in a grey cotton glove held a leather case on her lap with 
the initials E. i\l. on it. The other hand she had slipped 
through the window-strap, and Henry noticed a silver 
bangle on the wrist with a Swiss cow-bell and a silver shoe 
and a fish. She wore a green coat and a hat with a wreath 
round it. All this Henry saw while the title of the new 
poem persisted in his brain — Something Childish but very 
Natural. "I suppose she goes to some school in London,’’ 
thought Henry. “She might be in an office. Oh, no, 
she is too young. Besides she’d have her hair up if she 
was. It isn’t even down her back.’’ He could not keep 
his eyes off that beautiful waving hair. “ ‘My eyes are 

like two drunken bees ’ Now, I wonder if I read 

that or made it up?” 

That moment the girl turned round and, catching his 
glance, she blushed. She bent her head to hide the red 
colour that flew in her cheeks, and Henry, terribly em- 
barrassed, blushed too. “I shall have to speak — have to — 
have to !” He started putting up his hand to raise the hat 
that wasn’t there. He thought that , funny ; it gave him 
confidence. 

“I’m — I’m most awfully sorry,” he said, smiling at 
the girl’s hat. “But I can’t go on sitting in the same 
carriage with you and not explaining why I dashed in 
like that, without my hat even. I’m sure I gave you a 
fright, and just now I was staring at you — ^but that’s only 
an awful fault of mine; I’m a terrible starer! If you’d 
like me to explain — ^how I got in here — not about the 
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Staring, of course,” — he gave a little laugh — “I will.” 

For a minute she said nothing, then in a low, shy 
voice— =-“It doesn’t matter.” 

The train had flung behind the roofs and chimneys. 
They were swinging into the country, past little black 
woods and fading fields and pools of water shining under 
an apricot evening sky. Henry’s heart began to thump 
and beat to the beat of the train. He couldn’t leave it 
like that. She sat so quiet, hidden in her fallen hair. 
He felt that it was absolutely necessary that she should 
look up and understand him — understand him at least. 
He leant forward and cla.sped his hand.s round his knees. 

“You see I'd just put all my thing.s — a portfolio — in- 
to a third-class ‘smoker’ and was having a look at the 
book-stall,” he explained. 

As he told the story she raised her head. He sa^v her 
grey eyes under the sliadow of her hat and her eye- 
brows like tw'o gold feathers. Her lijis were faintly 
parted. Almost unconsciously he seemed to absorb the 
fact that she was wearing a bunch of primroses and that 
her throat was white — the shjipe of her face wonder- 
fully delicate against all that burning hair. “How beauti- 
ful she is ! How simply beautiful she is !’’ sang Henry’s 
heart, and swelled with the words, bigger and bigger 
and trembling like a marvellous bubble — so that he was 
afraid to breathe for fear of breaking it. 

“I hope there was nothing valuable in the portfolio,’' 
said she, very grave. 

"Oh, only some silly drawings that I was taking back 
from the ofifire,” answered Henry, airily. “And — I was 
rather glad to lose my hat. It had been hurting me all day.” 
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“Yes,” she said, “it’s left a mark,” and she nearly 
smiled. 

Why on earth should those words have made Henry 
feel so free suddenly and so happy and so madly excited? 
What was happening between them? They said nothing, 
but to Henry their silence was alive and warm. It 
covered him from his head to his feet in a trembling wave. 
Her marvellous words, “It's made a mark,” had in' some 
mysterious fashion established a bond between them. 
They could not be utter strangers to each other if she 
spoke so simply and so naturallj-. And now she was really 
smiling. The smile danced in her eyes, crept over her 
cheeks to her lips and stayed there. He leant back. The 
words flew from him. — “Isn't life wonderful!” 

At that moment the train dashed into a tunnel. He 
heard her voice raised against the noise. She leant for- 
ward. 

“I don’t think so. But then I’ve been a fatalist for 
long time now” — a pause — ^“months.” 

They were shattering through the dark. “Why?” 
called Henry. 

“Oh . . . . ” 

Then she shrugged, and smiled and shook her head, 
meaning she could not speak against the noise. He 
nodded and leant back. They came out of the tunnel 
into a sprinkle of lights and houses. He waited for her 
to explain. But she got up and buttoned her coat and 
put her hands to her Irat, swaying a little. “I get out 
here," she said. That seemed quite impossible to Henry. 

The train slowed down and the lights outside grew 
brighter. She moved towards his end of the candage. 

“Look here!” he stammered. “Shan’t I see you 
again?” He got up, too, and leant against the rack with 
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one hand. “I must see you again.” The train was 
stopping. 

She said breathlessly, “I come down from London 
every evening.” 

“You — you — 3'ou do — really?" His eagerness fright- 
ened her. He was quick to curb it. Shall we or shall we 
not shake hands? raced through his brain. One hand 
w-as on the door handle, the other held the little bag. The 
train stopped. Without another word or glance she was 
gone. 

Then came Saturdaj' — ^a half day at the office — and 
Sunday between. By IMonda)' evening Henty was quite 
xhausted. He was at the station far too early, with a 
pack of silh' thoughts at his heels as it were driving him 
up and down. “She didn’t sa.y she came by this train!” 
“And supposing I go up and she cuts me.” “There may 
be somebody with her." "Why do j'ou suppose she's 
ever thought of \'ou again?” "What arc you going to say 
if you do see her?" He even prayed, "Lord if it be 
Thy will, let us meet." 

But nothing helped. White smoke floated against the 
roof of the station — dissolved and came again in sway- 
ing -wreaths. Of a sudden, as he watched it. so delicate 
and so silent, moving with such mysterious grace above 
the crowd and the scuffle, he grew calm. He felt very 
tired — he only wanted to sit down and shut his eyes — 
she was not coming — ti forlorn relief breathed in the 
words. And then he saw her quite near to him walk- 
ing towards the train with the same little leather case 
in her hand. Henry waited. He knew, somehow, that 
she had seen him, but he did not move until she came 
close to him and said in her low, shy voice — “Did you 
get them again?” 
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“Oh, yes, thank you, I got them again” and with 
a funny half gesture he showed her the portfolio and 
the gloves. They walked side by side to the train and 
into an empty carriage. They sat down ojiposite to each 
other, smiling timidly hut not speaking, while the train 
moved slowly, and slowly gathered speed and smoothness, 
Henry spoke first. 

“It's so silly,” he said, “not knowing your name.J’ 
She ]Dut back a big piece of hair that had fallen on her 
shoulder, and he saw how her hand in the grey glove 
was shaking. Then he noticed that she was sitting very 
stiffly with her knees pressed together — and he was, too 
— both of them trying not to tremble so. Sbe said “My 
name is Edna.” 

“And mine is Henry.” 

In the pause they took iX)ssession of each other’s 
names and turned them over and put them away, a shade 
less frightened after that. 

“L want to ask you something else now," said Henry. 
He looked at Edna, his head a little on one side. “How 
old are you?” 

“Over sixteen,” she said, “and you?'’ 

“I'm nearly eighteen ” 

"Isn’t it hot?” .she said suddenly, and pulled off her 
grey gloves and put her hands to her cheeks and kept 
them there. Their eyes were not frightened — they look- 
ed at each other with a sort of desperate calmness. If 
only their Ijodies would not tremble so stupidly? Still 
half hidden by her hair, Edna said; 

“Have you ever been in love before?” 

“No, never! Have you?” 

“Oh, never in all my life.” She shook her head. 
“I never even thought it possible.” 
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His next words came in a rush. “Whatever have 
you been doing since last Friday evening? Whatever 
did you do all Saturday and all Sunday and to-day?” 

But she did not answer — only shook her head and 
smiled and said, “No, you tell me.” 

“I?” cried Henry — and then he found he couldn’t 
tell her either. He couldn't climb back to those mountains 
of days, and he had to shake his head, too. 

“But it’s been agony,” he said, smiling brilliantly — 
“agony.” At that she took away her hands and started 
laughing, and Henry joined her. They laughed until 
they were tired. 

“It’s so — so extraordinary,” she said. “So suddenly, 
you know, and I feel as if I'd known you for years.” 

“So do I ” said Henry. “I believe it must be 

the Spring. I believe I’ve swsdlowed a butterfly — and 
it’s fanning its wings just here.” He put his hand on 
his heart. 

“And the really extraordinary thing is,” said Edna, 
“that I had made up my mind that I didn’t care for — 
men at all. I mean all the girls at College — ” 

“Were you at College?” 

She nodded. “A training college, learning to be a 
secretary.” She sounded scornful. 

“I’m in an office,” said Henry. “An architect’s office 
— such a funny little place up one hundred and thirty stairs. 
We ought to be building nests instead of houses, I always 
think; 

“Do you like it?” 

“No, of course I don’t. I don’t want to do anything, 
do you?” 

“No, I hate it ... . And,” sha said, “my mother 
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is a Hungarian — I believe that makes me hate it even 
more.” 

That seemed to Henry quite natural. ‘It would/' 
he said. 

“Mother and I are exactly alike. I haven’t a thing 
in common with my father; he’s just . . . .a little man 
in the City— but mother has got wild blood in her and 
she’s given it to me. She hates our life just as much q? 
I do.” She paused and frowned. “All the same, we 
don’t get on a bit together — that's funny — isn’t it? 
But I’m absolutely alone at home.” 

Henry was listening — in a way he was listening, but 
there was something else he wanted to ask her. He 
said, very shyly, “Would you — would you take ofE your 
hat?” ' 

She looked startled. “Take off my hat?” 

“Yes — it’s your hair. I’d give anything to see your 
hair properly.” 

She protested. “It isn’t really. . . . 

“Oh, it is/’ cried Henry, and then, as she took oft 
the hat and gave her head a little toss, “Oh, Edna! it’s 
the loveliest thing in the world.” 

“Do you like it?" she said, smiling and very pleased. 
She pulled it rtiund her shoulders like a cape of gold. 
■‘‘People generally laugh at it. It’s such an absurd colour.” 
But Henry would not believe tliat. She leaned her el- 
bows on her knees and cupped her chin in her hands. 
“That’s how I often sit when I’m angry and then I feel 
it burning me up Silly?” 

“No, no, not a bit,” said Henry. “I knew you did. 
It’s your sort of weapon against all the dull horrid things.” 

“However did you know that? Yes, that’s just it. 
But however did you know?” 
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“Just knew,” smiled Henry. “My God!” he cried^ 
“what fools people are! All the little pollies that you 
know and that I know. Just look at you and me. Here 
we are — that’s all there is to be said. I know about you 
and you know aliout me — we've just found each other — 
quite simply — just by being natural. That's all life is — 
something childish and very natural. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes — ^yes,” she said eagerly. “That’s what I’ve al- 
\^ys thought.”. 

“It’s people that make things so — silly. As long as 
you can keqi away from them you’re safe and you’re 
happy.” 

“Oh, I’ve thought that for a long time.” 

“Then you’re just like me,’’ said Henry. The won- 
der of that was so great that he almost wanted to cry. 
Instead he said very solemnly: “I believe we’re the 
only two people alive who thirik as we do. In fact, I'm 
sure of it. Nobody understands me. I feel as though 
I were living in a world of strange beings — do you?” 

“Always.” 

"We'll be in that loathsome tunnel again in a minute,” 
said Henry. “Edna! can I — just touch your hair?” 

She drew back quickly. "Oh, no, please don’t,” and 
as they were going into the dai'k she moved a little away 
from him. 


“Edna! I’ve bought the tickets. The man at the 
concert hall didn’t seem at all surprised that I had the 
money. Meet me outside the gallery doors at three, and 
wear that cream blouse and the corals — ^will you? I love 
you. I don’t like sending these letters to the shop. I 
always feel those people with ‘Letters received’ in their 
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window keep a kettle in their back parlour that would 
steam open an elephant’s ear of an envelope. But it 
really doesn’t matter, does it, darling? Can you get away 
on Sunday? Pretend you are going to spend the day 
with one of the girls from the office, and let’s meet at 
.some little place and walk or find a field where we can 
watch the daisies uncurling. I do love you, Edna. But 
Sundays without j'ou are simply impossible. Don’t get 
run over before Saturday, and don’t eat anything out of 
a tin or drink anything from a public fountain. That’s 
all, darling.” 

“My dearest, yes. I’ll be there on Saturday — and 
I’ve arranged about Sunday, too. That is one great' 
blessing. I’m quite free at home. I have just come in 
from the garden. It's such a lovely evening. Oh, 
Henry, I could sit and cry, I love you to-night. Silly — 
isn’t it ? I either feel so happy I can hardly slop laughing 
or else so sad I can hardly stop crying and both for the 
same reason. But we are so young to have found each 
other, aren’t we? I am sending you a violet. It is quite 
warm. I wish you were here now, just for a minute even. 
Good-night, darling. I am Edna.” 


“Safe,” said Edna, “safe! And excellent places, 
aren’t they, Henry?” 

She stood up to take off her coat and Henry made 
a movement to help her. “No— no — it’s off.” She tuck- 
ed it under the seat. She sat down beside him. 

“Oh, Henry, what have you got there? Flowers?” 

“Only two tiny little roses.” He laid them in her 
lap. 
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“Did you get my letter all right?" asked Edna, un- 
pinning the paper. 

“Yes,” he said, "and the violet is growing beauti- 
fully. You should see my room. I planted a little piece 
of it in every corner and one on my pillow and one in the 
pocket of my pyjama jacket” 

She shook her hair at him. “Henry, give me the 
programme. 

■* “Here it is— r-you can read it with me. I’ll hold it for 
you.” 

“No, let me have it.” 

“Well, then. I’ll read it for you.” 

“No, you can have it after.” 

“Edna,” he whispered. 

“Oh, please don’t,” she pleaded. “Not here — ^the 
people. ■ 

Why did he want to touch her so much and why did 
she mind ? Whenever he was with her he wanted to hold 
her hand or take her arm when they walked together, 
or lean against her — not hard — just lean lightly so that 
his shoulder should touch her shoulder — ^and she wouldn’t 
even have that. All the time that he was away from her 
he was hungry, he craved the nearness of her. There 
seemed to be comfort and warmth breathing from Edna 
that he needed to keep him calm. Yes, that was it. He 
couldn't get calm with her because she wouldn’t let him 
touch her. But she loved him. He knew that. Why 
did she feel so curiously about it? Every time he tried 
to or even asked for her hand she shrank back and look- 
ed at him with pleading frightened eyes as though he 
wanted to hurt her. They could say anything to each 
other. And there wasn’t, any question of their belonging to 
eaehi other. And yet he couldn’t touch her. Why, he 
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couldn’t even help her off with her coat. Her voice 
dropped into his thoughts. 

“Henry!’’ He leaned to listen, setting his lips. “I 
want to explain something to you. I will — I will — I 
promise — ^after the concert.” 

“All right.” He was still hurt. 

“You’re not sad, are you?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Yes, you are, Henry.” ^ 

“No, really not.” He looked at the roses lying in 
her hands. 

“Well, are you happy?” 

“Yes. Here comes the orchestra.” 

It was twilight when they came out of the hall. A 
blue net of light hung over the streets and houses, and 
pink clouds floated in a pale sky. As they walked away 
from the hall Henry felt they were little and alone. For 
tlie first time since he had known Edna his heart was 
heavy. 

“Henry !” She stopped suddenly and stared at him. 
"Heni-y, I’m not coming to the station with you. Don’t 
— don't wait for me. Please, please leave me.” 

‘‘^ly tlod!” cried Henry, and started, “what’s the 
matter — Edna — darling — Edna, what have I done?” 

“Oh, nothing — go away,” and she turned and ran 
across the street into a square and leaned up against the 
square railings — and hid her face in her hands. 

“Edna — Edna — my little love — ^you’re crying. Edna,, 
my baby girl I” 

She leaned her arms along the railings and sobbed 
distractedly. 

“Edna — stop — it’s all my fault. I’m a fool — I’m a 
thundering idiot. I’ve spoiled your afternoon. I’ve tor- 
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tured you with my idiotic mad bloody clumsiness. That’s 
it. Isn’t it, Edna? For God’s sake.” 

“Oh,” she sobbed. “I do hate hurting you so. 
Every time you ask me to let — let you hold my hand 
or — or kiss me I could kill myself for not doing it— for 
not letting you. I don’t know why I don’U even.” She 
said wildly, “It’s not that I’m frightened of you — ^it’s 
not that — it’s only a feeling, Henry, that I can’t under- 
stand myself even. Give me your handkerchief, darling.” 
He pulled it from his pocket. “All through the concert 
I’ve been haunted by this, and every time we meet I know 
it’s bound to come up. Somehow I feel if once we did 
that — you know — held each other’s hands and kissed it 
would be all changed — ^and I feel we wouldn’t be free 
like we are — we'd be doing something secret. We 

wouldn’t be children any more silly, isn’t 

it? I’d feel awkward with you, Henry, and I’d feel shy,, 
and I do so feel that just because you and I are you and 
I, we don’t need that sort of thing.” She turned and look- 
ed at him, pressing her hands to her cheeks in the way 
he knew so well, and behind her as in a dream he saw the 
sky and half a white moon and the trees of the square with 
their unbroken buds. He kept twisting, twisting up in his 
hands the concert programme. “Henry ! You do under- 
stand me — don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think I do. But you’re not going to be 
frightened any more, are you ?” He tried to smile. “We’ll 
forget, Edna. I’ll never, mention it again. We’ll bt^ 
the bogy in this square — ^now — ^you and I — ^won’t we?"’ 

“But,” she said, searching his face — ^“will it make 
you love me less?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Nothing could — ^nothing on earth, 
could do that.” 
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London became their play-ground. On Saturday 
afternoons they explored. They found their own shops 
where they bought cigarettes and sweets for Edna — and 
their own tea-shop with their own table — their own streets 
— and one night when Edna was supposed to be at a lec- 
ture at the Polytechnic they found their own village. It 
was the name rhat made them go there. “There’s white 
geese in that name,” said Henry, telling it to Edna. “And 
a river and little low houses with old men sitting outside 
them — old sea captains with wooden legs winding up their 
watches, and there are little shops with lamps in the 
windows.” 

It was too late for them to see the geese or the old 
men, but the river was there and the houses and even the 
.shops wdth lamps. In one a woman sat working a sew- 
ing-machine on the counter. They heard the whirring 
hum and they saw her big shadow filling the shop. “Too 
full for a single customer,” said Henry. “It is a perfect 
place.” 

The houses were small and covered with creepers 
and ivy. Some of them had worn wooden .steps leading 
up to the doors. You had to go down a little flight of 
steps to enter some of the others; and just across the road 
to be seen from every window — ^was the river, with a walk 
beside it and some high poplar trees. 

“This is the place for us to live in,” said Henry. 
“There’s a house to let, too. I wonder if it would wait 
if we asked it. I’m siirfeut wOUld.” 

“Yes, I would like to live there,” said Edna. They 
crossed the road and she leaned against the trunk of a tree 
and looked up at the empty house, with a dreamy smile. 

‘There is a little garden at the back, dear’ said Henry, “a 
lawn with one tree on it and some daisy bushes round the 
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wall. At night the stars shine in the tree like tiny candles. 
And inside there are two rooms downstairs and a big room 
with folding doors upstairs and above that an attic. And 
there are eight stairs to the kitchen — very dark, 
Edna. You are rather frightened of them, you know. 
'Henry, dear, would 3'ou mind bringing the lamp? I just 
want to make sure that Euphemia has raked out the fire 
be, fore we go to bed". 

“Yes,” said Edna. “Our bedroom is at the very top 
— ^that room with the two square windows. When it is 
quiet we can hear the river flowing and the sound of the 
poplar trees far, far away, rustling and flowing in our 
dreams, darling.” 

“You’re not cold — are you?” he said, suddenly. 

“No — no, only happy.” 

“The room with the folding doors is yours.” Henry 
laughed. “It’s a mixture — it isn’t a room at all. It’s 
full of your toys and there’s a big blue chair in it where 
you sit curled up in front of the fire with the flames in 
your curls — becau.se though we're married you refuse to 
put your hair up and only tuck it inside your coat for the 
church service. And there’s a rug on the floor for me to 
lie on, because I’m so lazy. Euphemia — that’s our servant 
— only comes in the day. After she's gone we go down 
to the. kitchen and sit on the table and cat an apple, or 
perhaps we make some tea, just for the sake of hearing 
the kettle sing. That’s not joking. If you listen to a 
kettle right through it’s like an early morning in Spring,” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “All the different kinds of 
birds.” 

A little cat came through the railipg of the empty 
house and into the road. Edna called it and bent down 
and held out her hands — “Kitty! Kitty!” The little 
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ran to her and nibbed against her knees. 

“If we’re going for a walk just take the cat and put 
it inside the front door,” said Henry, still pretending. 
“I’ve got the key.” 

They walked across the road and Edna stood stroking 
the cat in her arms while Henry went up the steps and 
pretended to open the door. 

He came down again quickly. “Let’s go away* at 
once. It’s going to turn into a dream.” 

The night was dark and warm. They did not want 
to go home. “What I feel so certain of is,” said Henry, 
“that we ought to be living there, now. We oughtn’t to 
wait for things. What’s age? You’re as old as you’ll 
ever be and so am I. You know,” he said, “I have a feel- 
ing often and often that it’s dangerous to wait for things — 
that if you wait for things they only go further and fur- 
ther away.” 

“But, Henry, — money! You see we haven’t any 

money.” 

“Oh, well, — ^perhaps if I disguised myself as an old 
man we could get a job as caretakers in some large house 
— that would be rather' fun. I’d make up a terrific history 
of the house if anyone came to look over it and you could 
dress up and be the ghost moaning and wringing yOur 
hands in the deserted picture gallery, to frighten them off. 
Don’t you ever feel that money is more or less accidental 
— ^that if one really wants things it’s either there or it 
doesn’t matter?” 

She did not answer that — ^she looked up at the sky and 
said, “Oh dear, I don’t want to go home.” 

“Exactly — ^that’s the whole trouble — and we oughtn’t 
to go home. We ought to be going back to the house and 
find an odd saucer to give the cat the dregs of the milk- 
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jug in. I’m not really laughing — ^I’m not even happy. 
I’m lonely for you, Edna — ^I would give anything to lie 

down and cry.” and he added limply, “with my 

head in your lap and your darling cheek in my hair,” 

‘‘But, Heniy,” she said, coming closer, “you have 
faith, haven’t you ? I mean you are absolutely certain that 
we shall have a house like that and everything we want — 
aren’t you?” 

* “Not enough — that’s not enough. I want to be sitting 
■on those very stairs and taking off these very boots this 
very minute. Don’t you? Is faith enough for you?” 

“If only we weren’t so young. ...” she said misera- 
bly. “And yet,” she sighed, “I’m sure I don’t feel very 
young — I feel twenty at least.” 


Henry lay on his back in the little wood. When he 
moved the dead leaves ntstled beneath him, and above 
his head the new leaves quivered like fountains of green 
water steeped in sunlight. Somewhere out of sight Edna 
was gathering primroses. He had been so full of dreams 
that morning that he could not keep pace with her delight ' 
in the flowers. “Yes, love, you go and come back for 
me. I’m too lazy.” She had thrown off her hat and 
knelt down beside him, and by and by her voice and her 
footsteps had grown fainter. Now the wood was silent ex- 
cept for the leaves, but he knew that she was not far 
away and he moved so that the tips of his fingers touched 
her pink jacket. Ever since waking he had felt so strange- 
ly that he was not really awake ait all, but just dream- 
ing. The time before, Edna was a dream and now he 
and she were dreaming together and somewhere in some 
.dark place another dream waited for him. “No, that 
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can’t be true liecause I can’t ever imagine the world with- 
out us. I feel that we two together mean something that’s 
got to be there just as naturally as trees or birds or 
clouds.” He tried to remember what it had felt like 
without Edna, but he could not get back to those days. 
They were hidden by her; Edna, with the marigold hair 
and strange, dreamy smile filled him up to the brim. He 
breathed her ; he ate and drank her. He walked atout with 
a shining ring of Edna keeping the world away or touch- 
ing whatever it lighted on with its own beauty. “Long 
after you have stopped laughing,” he told her, “I can 
hear your laugh running up and down my veins — and 
yet — are we a dream?” And suddenly he saw himself 
and Edna as two very small children walking through 
the streets, looking through the windows, buying things 
and playing with them, talking to each other, smiling — 
he saw even their gestures and the way they stood, so 
often, quite still, face to face — and then he rolled over 
and pressed his face in the leaves — faint with longing. 
He wanted to kiss Edna, and to put his arms round her 
and press her to him and feel her cheek hot against his 
kiss and kiss her until he’d no breath left and so stifle 
the dream. 

“No, I can’t go on being hungry like this,” said 
Henry, and jumped up and began to run in the direc- 
tion sbe had gone. She had wandered a long way. 
Down in a green hollow he saw her kneeling, and when 
she saw him she vyaved and said — “Oh, Henry — such 
beauties! I’ve never seen such beauties. Come and 
look.” By the time he had reached her he would have 
cut off his hand rather than spoil her happiness. How 
strange Edna was that day! All the time she talked 
to Henry her eyes laughed; they were sweet and mock- 
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ing. Two little spots of colour like strawberries glowed 
on her cheeks and “I wish I could feel tired,” she kept 
saying. “I want to walk over the whole world until I 
die. Henry — come along. Walk faster — Henry! If I 
start flying suddenly, you’ll pi’omise to catch hold of 
my feet, won't you? Otherwise I’ll never come down.” 
And "Oh,” she cried, “I am so happy. I’m so fright- 
fully happy !” They came to a weird place, covered 
with heather. It was early afternoon and the sun stream- 
ed down upon the purple. 

‘‘Let’s rest here a little,” said Edna, and she waded 
into the heather and lay down. ‘‘Oli, Henry, it’s so lovely. 
I can’t see anything except the little bells and the sky.” 

Henry knelt down by her and took some primroses 
out of her basket and made a long chain to go round 
her throat. “I could almost fall asleep," said Edna. She 
crept over to his knees and lay hidden in her hair just 
beside him. “It's like being under the sea, isn’t it, dearest, 
so sweet and so still?” 

“Yes,” said Henry, in a strange husky voice. “Now 
I’ll make you one of violets.’’ But Edna sat up. “Let’s 
go in,” she said. 

They came back to the road and walked a long way. 
Edna said, “No, I couldn’t walk over the world — I’m 
tired now.” She trailed on the grass edge of the road. 
“You and 1 are tired, Henry! How much further is it?” 

“I don’t know — not very far,” said Henry, peering 
into the distance. Then they walked in silence. 

“Oh,” she said at last, “it really is too far, Henry, 
I’m tired and I’m hungry. Carry my silly basket of 
primroses.” He took them without looking at her. 

At last they came to a village and a cottage with a 
notice ‘“reas Provided.” 
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“This is the place,” said Henry. “I’ve often been 
here. You sft on the little bench and I’ll go and order 
the tea.” She sat down on the bench, in the pretty garden 
all white and yellow with spring flowers. A woman 
came to the door and leaned against it watching them eat. 
Henry was very nice to her, but Edna did not say a word. 
“You haven’t been here for a long spell,” said the woman. 

“No — the garden’s looking wonderful.” , 

“Fair,” said she. “Is the young lady your sister?” 
Henry nodded Yes, and took some jam. 

“There’s a likeness,” said the woman. She came 
down into the garden and picked a head of white jon- 
quils and handed it to Edna. “I suppose you don’t hap- 
pen to know anyone who wants a cottage,” said she. 
“My sister’s taken ill and she left me hers. I want to 
let it.” 

“For a long time?" a.sked Henry, politely. 

“Oh,” said the woman vaguely, “that depends.” 

Said Henry, “Well — I might know of somebody — 
could we go and look at it?’’ 

“Yes, it’s just a step down the road, the little one 
with the apple trees in front — I’ll fetch you the key.” 

While she was away Henry turned to Edna and said, 
“Will you come?” She nodded. 

They walked down the road and in through the gate 
and up the grassy path between the pink and white trees. 
It was a tiny place — two rooms downstairs and two rooms 
upstairs. Edna leaned out of the top window, and Henry 
stood at the doorway. “Do you like it ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she called, and then made a place for him at 
the window. “Come and look. It’s so sweet.” 

He came and leant out of the window. Below them 
were the apple trees tossing in a faint wind that blew 
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a long piece of Edna’s hair across his eyes. They did 
not move. It was evening — ^tlie pale green sky was sprinkl- 
ed with stars. “Look!” she said — “stars, Henry.” 

“There will be a moon in two T’s,” said Henry. 

She did not seem to move and yet she was leaning 
against Henry’s shoulder; he put hs arm round her — 
“Are all those trees down there — ^apple?” she asked in 
a shaky voice. 

“No, darling,” said Henry. “Some of them are full 
of angels and some of them are full of sug^r almonds — 
but evening light is awfully deceptive.” She sighed. 
“Henry — we mustn’t stay here any longer.” 

He let her go and she stood up in the dusky room and 
touched her hair. “What has been the matter with you all 
day?” she said — and then did not wait for an answer 
but ran to him and put her arms round his neck, and 
pressed his head into the hollow of her shoulder. "Oh,” 
she breathed, “I do love you. Hold me, Henry.” He 
put his arms round her, and she leaned against him and 
looked into his eyes. “Hasn’t it been terrible, all to-day?” 
said Edna. “I knew what was the matter and I’ve tried 
every way I could to tell you that I wanted you to kiss 
me — ^that I’d quite got over the feeling.” 

“You’re perfect, perfect, perfect," said Henry. , 


“The thing is," said Henry, “how am I going to 
wait until evening?” He took his watch out of his pocket, 
went into the cottage and popped it into a china jar on, 
the mantlepiece. He’d looked at it seven times in one hour, 
and now he couldn’t remember what time it was. Well, 
he’d look once again. Half-past four. Her train arrived 
at seven. He’d have to start for the station at half-past 
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six. Two hours more to wait. He went through the 
cottage again — downstairs and upstairs. “It looks lovely,” 
he said. He went into the garden and picked a round bunch 
of white pinks and put them in a vase on the little table 
by Edna’s bed. “I don’t believe this/’ thought Henry. 
“I don’t believe this for a minute. It’s too much. She’ll 
be here in two hours and we’U walk home, and then I’ll 
take that white jug off the kitchen table and go across to^ 
Mrs. Biddie’s and get the milk, and then come back, and 
when I come back she’ll have lighted the lamp in the 
kitchen and I’ll look through the window and see her 
moving about in the pool of lamplight. And then we shall 
have supper, and after supper (Bags I washing up !) I shall 
put some wood on the fire and we’ll sit on the hearth-rug 
and watch it burning. There won't be a sound except 
the wood and perhaps the wind will creep round the house 

once And then we shall change our candles and 

she will go up first with her shadow on the wall beside 
her, and she will call out. Good-night, Henry — ^and I shall 
answer — Good-night, Edna. And then I shall dash up- 
stairs and jump into bed and watch the tiny bar of light 
from her room brush my door, and the moment it dis- 
appears will shut my eyes and sleep until morning. Then 
we’ll have all to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
night. Is she thinking all this, too ? Edna, come quickly ! 

Had I two little wings, 

And were a little feathery bird. 

To you I’d fly, my dear — 

No, no, dearest Because the waiting is a sort 

of Heaven, too, darling. If you can understand that. 
Did you ever know a cottage could stand on tip-toe. This 
one is doing it now.” 
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He was downstairs and sat on the doorstep with his 
hands clasped round his knees. That night when they 
found the village — and Edna said, “Haven’t you faith, 
Henry?” “T hadn’t then. Now I have,” he said, “I feel 
just like God.” 

He leaned his head against the lintel. He could 
hardly keep his eyes open, not that he was sleepy, but 
for some reason and a long time passed. 

Henry tliought he saw a big white moth flying down 
the road. It perched on the gate. No, it wasn’t a moth. 
It was a little girl in a pinafore. What a nice little girl, 
and he smiled in his sleep, and she smiled, too, and 
turned in .her toes as she walked. “But she can’t ae 
living here,” thought Henry. ‘“Because this is ours. 
Here she comes.” 

W'hen she was quite close to him she took her hand 
from under- her pinafore and gave him a telegram and 
smiled and went away. “There’s a funny present !” thought 
Henry, staring at it. ‘’Perhaps its only a make-believe 
one, and it’s got one of those snakes inside it that fly up 
at you.” He laughed gently in the dream and opened 
it very carefully. “It’s just a folded paper.” He took it 
out and spread it open. 

The garden became full of shadows — they span a web 
of darkness over the cottage and the trees and Henry 
and the telegram. But Henry did not move. 
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THE MAYPOLE OF MERRY MOUNT 

Exercises 

1. Describe the scene round the Maypole. 

2. Hawthorne is known as a Puritan writer. Discuss this 
with reference to this story. 

3. When Endicott threw the wreath of roses over the 
heads of the Lord and Lady of the May, Hawthorne described. 
Ithis as an act of prophecy. Explain fully. 

4. Describe the appearance of the Puritans in this story. 

More to read by Nathaniel Hawthorne: 

The Scarlet Letter; The Hotm of the Seven Cables. 


Notes 

banner-staff ; — a standard or flag-staff. 

May; — is usually the symlxil of spring and youth. To these< 
happy people, every season appeared to be May. 

venerated emblem: — an honoured emblem. 

ribbands : — ribbons. 

no sad ones ; — no dark or gloomy colours e.g. grey, black, etc. 

The Golden Age:— This was a fabled primeval period of happy,, 
innocent human pleasure. Every man and beast lived 
peacefully together and the earth yielded its abundance 
without any toil. 
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husbandry : — agriculture. 

fauns: — ^Deities of the woods and fields and guardians of the 
flocks that dwelt there. They were afterwards confused 
with the Greek God Pan who was a man down to the 
waist and below that was like a goat, 
nymphs : — Minor youthful, female deities who presided over 
some special fountain, river, wood, mountain or sea. They 
were often depicted as dancing with the fauns. 

Gothic monsters: — ^The Goths were an ancient tribe of Teutonc. 

Gothic oftai means rude or uncivilised. 

His inferior natural rose: — This means that the bear’s nature rose 
to meet that of the human beings who were degrading 
themselves by pretending to be beasts. 

Indian hunter: — Here means an American or Red Indian. 

Comus: — The god of revelry. Milton wrote a famous masque 
Comus. 

Puritans: — People who advocated purity of religious doctrine and 
practice. The term is specially used of a sect of non- 
conformists in England in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
canonically dressed: — dressed as a dignitary of the Church, 
chaplet: — a garland or wreath for the head, 
clerk: — a clergyman; a scholar, 
stave: — a. metrical portion. 

cithern: — a stringed musical instrument similar to the guitar, 
viol : — a stringed musical instrument played with a bow, like the 
violin but larger. 

masquers : — Partakers in a masque. Ones who wear masks, 
mountebanks : — boastful pretenders. 

wake: — here means the sitting up of persons with a corpse 
before its burial. 

stocks:— A frame in which the legs of delinquents were con- 
fined as a punishment. 

■whipping-post: — a post to which wrong-doers were, tied whilst 
being whipped. 
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scape-goat: — a goat which was brought to the door of' the 
Jewish Tabernacle, and upon which the priest laid the 
sins of all the people, afterwards letting it go. It now 
means a person who has to suffer or is blamed for the 
guilt of another. 

men of iron: — strong men who do not believe in frivolity. 

psalm : — a sacred hymn or song. 

morris-dancers: — Persons who dance the morris-dances. These 
dances are in imitation of Moorish dances and are 
usually performed with tambours, castinets etc., etc. 

Priest of Baal : — Baal is a general name for all the Syrian 
gods. 

pumpkin-shell fashion; — The Puritans cropped their hair in this 
fashion. 


HOP-FROG 

Exercises 

1. Why do you think Hop-Frog suddenly decided to destroy 
the King? 

2. Describe the appearance of Hop-Frog. Wily was he called 
by this name? 

3. Write a description of the masquerade in your own words. 

4. Write an account of what happened to Trippetta when 
she begged 'the King to spare her companion. Write it as though 
Hop-Frog were the writer. 

5. Should we mock at deformed persons such as dwarfs? 
Give reasons why we should not do so. 

More to read by Edgar Alton Poe: 

The Fall of the House Of Usher; The Gold Bug; The Raven. 
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Notes 

‘rara avis in terris’ : — ^Latin for ‘a rare bird in the 

world.’ — a rarity. 

Rabelais: — (1490-1SS3), the greatest of all French Renaissance 
writers. He was a monk for over thirty years. His 
great works Gargantua and Panfagrucl poke ftm at 
monks and at most other people and things of his day. 

Voltaire; — (1694 — 1778), the great French man of letters. He is. 
often called the Swift of France. Like Swift, Kfe 
mocked and railed and his most enduring works are satires, 
in the form of stories. Zadig is one of these. 

fete: — French for ‘festival’. 

Mlat; — French for ‘a striking effect.’ 

Borneo: — a large island— one of the East Indies. 

the cupola: — the dome. 

caryatides: — figures of long-robed women, serving to support 
entablaltures. 


THF. SQUIRE’S STORY 

Exercises. 

1. Why do you think Mr. Higgins was foolish enoughi 
to tell the story of the 'Bath Murder’ to Mr. Davis and so tOi 
cause his own downfall? Look up the word ’spigot’ in the notes 
and see whether it gives you a clue. 

2. Illustrate from this story, why we should not judge a 
person entirely by his physical prowess. 

3. Give a description of , Miss Pratt’s character. 

4. How was the murderer discovered? 

5. Why do you think Mr. Higgins was such a fine horse- 
man and why did he keep such a splendid stable? 

6. Had Mr. Higgins any good qualities or was be altogether 

bad? 
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More to read by Mrs. Gaskell: 

Cranford; Mary Barton; The Life of Charlotte Bronte; 
The Nurse^s Story; The Se.vton's Hero. 


Notes 

Derby: — A county town in England. 

Northumberland: — A county in the extreme north-east of Eng- 

T land. 

‘county people’ ; — The landed gentlefolk who lived in that county. 

the Roman Emperor :— Julius Caesar. 

‘aut aut nullus’: — ^Latin, meaning: either or nothing. 

buffo: — ^the comic actor in an Opera. 

dissenter: — a non-conformist; here means a Christian who sepa- 
rates himself from the service and worship of the estab- 
lished Church of England. 

Mordccai:— A Jew. The uncle of Queen Esther, mentioned in the 
book of Esther in the Old Testament of the Bible : He made 
himself very much of a nuisance to his enemy Haman, a 
favourite of King Ahasuerus. 

Griselda: — A wife who was noted for her patience. The story 
of Griselda may be read in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

treacle-posset: — A drink made from hot milk and treacle. A 
splendid old-fashioned remedy for colds. 

spigot: — a pin or peg to stop a small hole in a cask of liquor. 

‘Church-and-King-and-down-with-the Rump’: — A horse’s name. 
The Rump alluded to is the Rump Parliament, which was 
dissolved by Oliver Cromwell in 1659. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY’S STORY 
Exercises 

1. Write a few lines on Old Cheeseman’s character. ■ 

Can you trace any similarity of purpose between the persecu- 
tion of Old Cheeseman by the boys in this story, and the cruelty 
done to the dog in ‘The Black Godmother’? 

3. How .does Dickens combine pathos with humour in this 
story ? 

4. Pick out various tricks of Style in the tale which make 
it sound as though it really were told by a boy and not by an 
adult. 

More to read by Charles Dickens ; 

David Copper field; The Old Curiosity Shop; Pickwick 

Papers. 


Notes 

Screw; — here means ‘a squeezer’. 'The Reverend’ would squeeze 
the last nenny he could out of the i>arents when he 
sent in the bill. 

The Reverend: — ^here means the head-master who was a clergy- 
man — Whence the title ‘Reverend.’ 

griffin : — ^here is used as a term of abuse. A griffin is a fabulous 
animal with the body of a lion and the wings and beak of 
an eagle. 

‘she’ : — meaning the headmaster’s wife. 

'extras’ : — extra lessons such as French, dratving, dancing etc. 
which are charged extra on the bill. 

‘mild as the tea’:— The school tea, which was apparently very 
weak. 

a Parliament: — a parliament of school-boys. 

drachmas: — Greek silver coins. 
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‘the quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius' : — see The Life 
and Death of Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare. Act 
4, Scene 3. 

The actual quotation is : — ‘I had rather coin my heart, and drop 

my blood for drachmas ’ The words were spoken 

by Brutus. 

a charity: — an institution supported by charity, 
still-room: — ^Aii apartment for keeping liquors, preserves etc. 

T^o send to Coventry: — ^to refuse to speak to a person, 
negus: — a liquor made of sugar, wine, water, and sometimes 
nutmeg and lemon-juice. It was invented by a Colonel 
Negus, who lived in Queen Anne’s reign. 


A LUCKY SHOT 

Exercises 

1. Draw a rough sketch map of Europe and insert Ger- 
many; Cologne; The River Rhine; Geneva. 

2. Describe the appearance of Otto after he had paid a 
visit to Herr Moses. 

3. What actions of Otto’s helped to make him popular 
with the archers? 

4. Examine the style of this story. Would yon call it 
mock-heroic? 

5. Comment on the following extract with regard to the 

style of the story ; “Here goes for his right eye 1" said Otto and 
stepping forward in the English manner .(which his god-father 
had learnt in Palestine 

6. Otto is said to have swum from twenty-five to thirty 
miles under the water without having once lifted his head. Was 
this feat possible? Give the names of any great swimmers of 
whom you have heard. Look op the stories of Beowulf and of 
Heyo and Leander, 

More to read by W. M. Thackeray: 

Snob Papers; Vanity Fair; The Newcomes; Henry Esmond. 
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Notes 

Cologne:— A city in Germany. 

The Rhine: — European river, famous for the wine made in 
its valley. 

Phoebus: — Apollo, the god of the sun. (Classical Greek). 

boots: — The name given in hotels to the servant who deans the 
boots and shoes. 

Geneva : — A city of Italy. , 

Childe: — ^A 'title given to a young nobleman. 

jape; — an old English word meaning ‘joke’. 

‘You must he green’: — A slang . expression meaning, ‘You must 
be immature’. 

Herr: — German for Mr. 

Upas tree of Java: — A tall Javanese moraceous tree, yielding an 
intensely poisonous milky juice which is used as arrow 
poison. 

gentles: — Old English term for ‘gentlemen’. 

aigrette: — A plume or tuft for the head, made of feathers, gems 
etc, etc. 

Springald: — a stripling. 

a murrain: — a plague. 

Der Freischutz: — ^A hunter who was supposed, according to 
legend, to have made a bargain with the Devil, by which 
his first ^ix shots would hit whomsoever he wished, but 
the seventh shot would belong to the Devil and would be 
aimed by him. 


THE O’CONORS OF CASTLE CONOR 

Exercises 

1. Describe the fox-hunting scene. 

2. Does the style of this subject suit the story? Discuss. 

3. How did Mr. Green offend Aunt Die? What was the 
result? 
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Write a letter from Fauny O’Conor to a friend, describing 
the visit of Mr. Green. 

More to read by Anthony Trollope: 

Barchester Towers; The Warden. 

Notes 

publin: — The capital of the Irish Free State. 

County Mayo; — A county in Western Ireland. 

‘the chances are we shall find here’: — ‘the chances are we shall 
find the fox here.’ 
pumps; — dancing shoes. 

‘divil’ ; — devil. 

‘to earth himself — to hide himself in the earth, 
soupcon; — (French) suspicion — or trace. 

Adonis; — (Classical myth). A beautiful youth beloved by 
Aphrodite. 

polk; — dance the polka. 

St. Peter ; — One of the twelve disciples of Christ, 
memento mori ; — Latin, meaning, ‘remember you must die’. 

‘the sword hung over my head by a thread’ ; — Damocles was a 
flatterer in the court of Dionysius I of Syracuse. To re- 
buke his constant eulogies on the plearant lot of a king, 
Dionysius set him at a banquet with a sword hung over his 
head by a single hair. 


MR. THOMPSON’S PRODIGAL 
Exercises 

1. Describe in your own words the scene where Mr. Thomp- 
son’s real son arrives. 

2. What excuses did ithe false son give for posing as 
•Charles’? 
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3. What kind of man was Mr. Thompson? Why was he 
looking for his son? 

4. Do you know any other story where one person poses 
as another? Give details. 

5. What do you think would have happened if ‘Charles’ 
had answered Mr. Thompson’s call at the end of the story? 

More to read by Bret Harte: 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Notes 

‘Hie jacet’: — Latin for ‘here lies’. 

“ ‘a tendency to “psalm singing” ’ ” : — A tendency to sing hymns 
— a tendency to become religious. 

‘the parable of the Prodigal Son: — See The Bible, St. Luke, 
Chapter XV Verse XL 

‘richest part of the blow-oiC’: — ‘blow out’ is a slang term for 
a good feed. 

titter: — a restrained laugh. 

Doxology: — In Christian worship, a hymn sung or chanted to 
the glory of God. 

‘rovier’; — here means rover. 

“Sha’1% I’m prow of yer” : — “Charles I am proud of you.” 
“Sha’ls, who’s th'ol bloat?” — ^“Charles, who is the old bloke?” 
Bloke means fellow. 


A MISFORTUNE 
Exercises 

1. Analyse the character of Sofya Petrovna. Do you think 
her self -abuse was sincere? 

2. Ilyin says, “only savage women and 
sincere.” Do you agree? Give reasons. 


animals are 
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3. “If people agreed together and suddenly became sincere, 
everything would go to the devil'’. Discuss this staitement of 
Ilyin’s. 

4. How far do you think Sofya Petrovna’s husband was 
responsible for her elopement? 

More to read by Tchekov: 

Motley Stories;. The Wife; The Cherry Orchard. 


Notes 


regale : — entertain, 
thrown out of gear disordered, 
ushers : — under-teachers or assistants in schools, 
munch: — ^to chew eagerly and noisily with the mouth shut and 
full. 

vis-a-vis: — face to face. 

“Like milk, I’ve turned in a day!*’: — “Like milk I’ve turned 
sour in a day." 


IN THE j\BYSS 

Exercises 

1. Describe Elstead’s invention. How did it work? 

2. What did Elstead discover when he descended to the 
bottom of the sea? 

3. What do you think happened to Elstead when he descended 
for the second time? 

4. How is it that an ordinary diver cannot get to the bottom 
of the deepest part of the ocean? 

5. Supposing yourself to be one of the manlike creatures 
Elstead saw, write a short account of how his sudden appear- 
ance affected you. 
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6. In his fir# descent, why did Elstead stay below longer 
than he had intended? 

More to read by H. G. Wells: 

Collected Short Stories; The Time Machine; The History 
of Mr. Polly; Kipps; The War in the Air. 


Notes 

Titanic; — gigantic. The Titans belonged to a race of gigantic 
beings in Greek mythology. 

Stern ; — the hinder part of a ship. 

crustacean: — creatures so called from the crust-like shell which 
•covers the body and legs. 

Salt: — here means a sailor. 

the sound of eight bells; — Time is told at sea by the ringing of 
bells, which are rung at half-hourly intervals. 

Chameleon : — A lizard which can change its colour. It is 
fabled to live on air. 

Zodiacal light : — a luminous track of an elongated triangular 
figure which is seen in low latitudes after sunset or 
before sunrise. 

Crinoid ; — petrified, radiated remains of the stone-lilies or animals 
shaped like lilies. 

Placoid scales ; — ^plate-like scales. 

Vertebrated creatures : — creatures having a backbone containing the 
spinal marrow. 

Ptarmigan : — The name of the ship. The ptarmigan is a mem- 
ber of the grouse family of birds. 
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THE BLACK GODMOTHER 

Exercises 

1. Explain why it was that so many people ill-treated the 

dog. 

2. Could any of the people who ill-treated the dog really 
be very much blamed for his action? 

3. Describe any other inddent you have heard of where 
cruelty has been caused by fear. 

4. What is the key-note of Galsworthy’s style in this story? 

5. Describe the behaviour of the narrator’s own dog, when 
the former brought the poor mongrel to his own house. 

6. Whalt is the meaning of the title of this story? 

More to read by John Galsworthy; 

The Forsyte Saga; The Silver Box, 

Notes 

dog-days days in July and August, including the twenty preceding 
and the twenty succeeding that on which the dog-star 
rises and sets with the sun. 

Osmunda: — A genus of swamp ferns. 

‘pub’; — slang term for public house. 

vet. — shortened form of ‘veterinary surgeon.’ 

“in a fine takin” : — ^in great exdtement. 

‘once been blooded’ : — Dogs that have once tasted the blood of 
sheep are supposed to become incurable sheep-killers. 
‘The Death of Procris’ : — A painting by the Italian painter 
Piero di Cosimo, which hangs in the National Gallery, 
London. It depicts Procris lying dead, with a faun 
bending over her head and a dog sitting at her feet look- 
ing down at her. 

In Greek legend Procris was the wife of the hunter Cephalos vdio 
killed her accidentally. 
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REX 

Exercises 

1. What do you consider to be the moral of this story? 

2. Write what you know of the Uncle in this story. Des- 
cribe any extraordinary character that you have met. 

3. What kind of dog do you think Rex would have been 
had the narrator’s mother been responsible for the entire rearing 
of him? 

4. What do you think the narrator means when he says, ‘My 
Uncle was a fool for all that’? 

. More to read by D. H. Lawrence: 

Lady Chaiterley's Lover; Tke White Peacock. 


Notes 


‘flirty’ : — coquettish. 

the Band of Hope: — an organisation which tries to prevent the 
drinking of alcohol. Its members sign a ‘pledge’ never 
to touch intoxicating liquor during their lives. 

Browning; — ^Robert Browning (1812 — 1889) was a great Victorian 
poet. 

eclat: — .spirit or energy (French). 

‘infra dig.’ : — “infra dignitatem”, (Latin) : meaning “beneath 
one's dignity." Here means, ‘common’, 

“Shut it then! — Shut thy noise, ’st hear?’’ — “Be quiet! Be 
quiet, do you hear?” 

falsetto: — a very high-pitched voice. 

strump: — ^means stump or tail. 

in flagrante: — ^“in flagrante delicto’’ (Latin) meaning “in the very 

act.” 

Nag’s Head; — 'The name of the public house. 

‘a quart of best and bitter’ : — a quart of the best bitter ale. 
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comme il faut: — (French), meaning ‘as it ought to be’, 'proper.’ 
besbin d’aimer; — (French) meaning “need to love.” 
suffisance: — (French), meaning “self-satisfaction.” 
black tears: — ^tears of black sorrow. 

gutter-mongrel ; — dog of no breed, which runs about the 
streets and gutters. 


• SOMETHING CHILDISH BUT VERY NATURAL 

Exercises 

1. Why is the simple spontaneity of Katherine Mansfield’s style 
particularly suited to this story? 

2. Do you consider Katherine Mansfield is more interested in 
her story or in her characters? Give reasons. 

3. One critic has said of Katherine Mansfield, “Her afiini- 
ties are rather with the English poets than the English prose- 
writers.” Discuss this statement in relation to this story. 

4. Write a short imaginary conversation between two strangers 
in a railway carriage. 

More to read by Katherine Mansfield: 

The Garden Party; The Dove's Nest. 


Notes 


bogy; — a bugbear, a spectre. ‘Well bury the bogy’ here means 
‘We’ll forget all about the matter.’ 





